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LITERATURE. 
TWO TOWN HISTORIES. 


A History of Bridgwater. By 8. G. Jarman. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham. Vol. 
1V. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Mr. Jarman’s work on the history of Bridg- 
water, which must represent the labours of 
some years of patient research, deserves, and 
will probably obtain, recognition from a 
public outside the locality with which he is 
chiefly concerned. The town is best known 
for a fierce siege in the Civil War, and 
for the part taken and endured by the in- 
habitants in connexion with the Battle of 
Sedgmoor and the ‘Bloody Assize’”’ which 
followed it. The townsmen are also justly 
proud of the fact that the great Admiral 
Blake was born at Bridgwater in the year 
1599. The house where he passed his youth, 
and afterwards lived ‘in the full blaze of 
his renown,” still stands near the old stone 
bridge in the street to which his name has 
been given. Like many others of the Tudor 
mensions in these parts, it is two stories high, 
built of blue lias stone, “with walls of 
immense thickness, heavy stone stairs, oak 
wainscots, and decorated ceilings.” 

Mr. Jarman has made good use of Clarendon 
and of numerous pamphlets of the seventeenth 
century dealing with the war in the 
West, and has put together a very in- 
teresting account of the siege undertaken 
by Fairfax in 1645. Taunton was held 
by Blake under constant attacks from Lord 
Goring’s force ; but all the rest of Somerset 
was in the king’s power when Fairfax routed 
the royal army at Langport aod drove Lord 
Goring in a wild flight to the ‘walls of 
Bridgwater.” It should be noted that accord- 
ing to the learned Leland the town had not 
walls of the ordinary kind, the defences 
between the various gates consisting merely 
of the houses standing close together in a ring 
where the line of fortifications should have 
been. Notwithstanding these adverse circum- 
stances the place made a stout resistance. 





“ The storming began with the great guns and 
the mortar pieces taken from the king at 
Naseby, which, playing on the town with fire- 
balls and hot iron, and aided by a shower of 
red-hot hoggets from the musketeers, fired it in 
three places,” 

Oa July 23, 1625, the town surrendered on 
fair terms, brought back from Fairfax by the 
king’s page, Tom Elliott, ‘he that ran away 
with the great seal.”” Among the spoils were 
enumerated ‘two bishops, and _ several 
ladies,” 5000 stand of arms and forty-four 
cannon, including “the Lord General’s 
warming - piece,” and ‘‘ Prince Rupert’s 








pocket pistol.” ‘ So fell Bridgwater,” 
said the chronicler, ‘that. strong, well- 
manned, well-provisioned town, which was 
expected to cost many, many lives, and a siege 
of many months.” The place seems to have 
suffered, in fact, very much; since there is a 
letter written by General Fairfax in 1647, 
now preserved among the borough documents, 
asking that the taxes on Bridgwater might 
be made as light as possible, almost one- 
third part of the town having been burned 
to the ground. 

The early history of the manor and 
borough, the rise of the Gild-merchant, 
and the gradual expansion of the municipal 
privileges, ere very carefully worked out— 
from the days of Walter of Douai, the Norman 
baron, whose bridge gives its name to the 
place, to the events of the jubilee and later 
local celebrations. 


The fine volume lately issued under the 
authority of the Corporation of Nottingham 
closes fur the present a most valuable series 
of extracts from the borough records, by 
which, for several years past, light has been 
thrown on the history of self-government in 
England. The present volume, like its prede- 
cessors, has been edited by Mr. W. H. Steven- 
eon, whose judgment and scholarship have been 
put to a hard test by the task of extracting 
history from the vast and chaotic mass of 
materials in the borough muniment-room. 
The Latin translations, as in the former 
volumes, bave been revised by Canon 
Raine, who has added an excellent glossary 
of English and Latin words, as well as an 
instructive list of the names of streets and 
fields. Among these we may notice the 
numerous entries as to ‘‘wongs’” in the 
common fields; the cuckstool; the ‘ bull- 
piece,” or land assigned for the maintenance 
of the common bull; the word ‘‘ gressings,”’ 
used to signify steps or stairs; and the 
‘‘ maiden-market,” kept for the convenience 
of female traffickers. We find no record in 
this volume of the districts of the town called 
English-borough and French-borough, from 
one of which the legal name of the custom of 
borough-English appears to have been derived. 

The records selected for this volume contain 
much useful information on the nature of the 
connexion between the Gild-merchant and the 
corporation. Some have thought that the 
Gild was the actual basis of the corporate con- 
stitution, if not the actual ‘‘Communa,” or cor- 
poration, under another name. Others regard it 
as a eubsidiary, though valuable, accessory to 
the municipal privileges. The ins’ances col- 
Jected in the preface to the present volume 
show that, whatever may have been the 
difference at first, the Gild-merchants in many 
places became synonymous with the com- 
munity or whole body of the burgesses, the 
by-laws beiog passed and the general business 
transacted in assemblies which were called 
‘‘ Gild - merchants.”” These assemblies, in 
their earlier forms, appear to have becn 
identical with the law-day or court leet of 
the borough. It is certain that the term 
‘‘ Gild-merchant”’ was used as synonymous 
with ‘‘ enrolment as a burgess of the borough.” 

The loss of the ‘‘ Great Red Book ’’ has, we 
are told, deprived us of much information as 
to the ancient Jaws and usages of Nottingham. 
It seems, however, from the records which 
remain, that the town was governed under a 





popular or democratic constitution for some 
centuries before the civic powers were vested in 
a council about the year 1446. The volume 
before us records the long contest between the 
commonalty and the common council, the latter 
body endeavouring to exclude the ordinary 
burgesses from all control of the local affairs. 
The council was at, first ‘‘ merely a committee 
appointed by the burgesses for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the town.” It con- 
sisted of twelve members, besides the mayor. 
Four justices of the peace had been appointed 
by charter in 1399, and it is thought that 
they were also added to the commitee. Two 
years afterwards their office was merged in 
that of the aldermen ; and the governing body 
was formed of the mayor and six aldermen, 
with as many common councillors holding their 
appointments for life. The burgesses, how- 
ever, seem to have kept up a continual fight 
against the usurpations of the oligarchic 
commit‘ce, and ia 1577 they “scored a decided 
victory.” The number of councillors was 
doubled, the order for the change being made 
by forty-five burgesses ‘all of the degree of 
chamberlaynes.”” This, says Mr. Stevenson, 
is the body known as “ the Clothing,’ which 
at that time became an integral portion of the 
council, and so remained until the whole 
constitution was swept away by the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act of 1835. 
Cuartes Etron. 








Caro’ine Schlegel and her Friends. By Mra. 
Alfred Sidgwick. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Here is one more added to the list of good 
biographies in the history of German litera- 
ture which have been lately published by 
English scholars. The list is but a short one. 
Mr. Sime’s Lessing, Miss Zimmern’s Lessing, 
Mr. Nevison’s Herder, Mr. Sime’s Goethe, 
and Mr. Sharp’s Heine, are perhaps the most 
worthy of mention. Among them Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s book takes a high place. She has 
gone earnestly about her task, and has made 
good use of the best German sources for the 
life of Caroline Schlegel. Her industry is 
illuminated by a feeling for the reality of the 
actors in her story. She strives to set them 
before us as flesh and blood, suffering and 
enjoying, loving and hating; and, when a 
writer gets this difficult thing done, errors of 
det»il must be judged leniently. 

The book cannot have a better introduction 
than come passages from its own first chapter : 


‘‘ The interest taken in Caroline depends chiefly 
on her connexion with celebrated persons, and 
especially on the part she played in encouraging 
the young Romantics. Her direct contribu- 
tious to literature are insignificant. But she 
seems to have exercised a stimulating personal 
influence on the men around her, and to 
have possessed remarkable critical penetration, 
Moreover, the story of her life is peculiarly 
illustrative of the principles of the Romantic 
School and of the social atmosphere of her 
time. 

‘« The spirit of the age towards the end of the 
last century was revolutionary in Germany as 
well as in France. ... No one in Germany 
was more inclined by nature and encouraged by 
circumstances to share in the general ferment 
than Caroline. Her fate threw her into the 
company of the very men who were helping to 
carry on a war with conventional society and 
conventional literature, and her strongest affec- 
tions and opinions weighed on their side of the 
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fight. The deep and permanent influence she 
exercised on their lives and characters, the 
practical evidence she gave of her belief in their 
doctrines, the peculiar opportunity she had of 
making her life consistent with her theories, 
and the personal charm which all men who 
knew her were compelled to feel, are sufficient 
reasons, I hope, for offering a sketch of her to 
English readers.” 

Caroline Michaelis was born at Gottingen 
in September 1763. She married three times : 
first, to one Dr. Bohmer, who died in 1788; 
then to A. W. Schlegel; and, lastly, to the 
philosopher Schelling. It may be said that the 
eventful, the historical portion of her life begins 
with 1792, when, already four years a widow, 
she went to Mainz to be near her friends, the 
celebrated Georg Forster and his wife. In that 
year, 1792,there were troubles for all whodwelt 
on the French frontier, and Caroline got into 
the thick of them. The few years following 
had a good deal of sorrow and disgrace for 
her; but the story is complicated, and must 
be sought in Mrs. Sidgwick’s pages. At 
length, in 1796, the poor thing found refuge 
in marriage with the true and kind A. W. 
Schlegel, who had befriended her with chi- 
valrous devotion. After this Caroline lived 
for several years in Jena; and her letters are 
full of the chief names of Germany—Goethe, 
Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. But she 
is, above all, important because she was in 
the intimate confidence of the brothers Wil- 
helm and Friedrich Schlegel, at the period 
when they sre most interesting—when the 
so-called Romantic school of Germany was 
founded. Caroline’s influence on Friedrich 
Schlegel was all for good : 


‘** At the request of his brother . . . he under- 
took to stand by Caroline in her troubles. The 
first impression she made on him was extra- 
ordinary. He could find no words to describe 
it. He had not known that such a woman 
existed. He had been willing to help her for 
his brother’s sake, but before he had known her 
three days he was ready, on his own account, 
to lay down his life for her. He feels himself 
in contact with a larger mind than his own, 
and a superior intellect, and he is charmed by 
her simplicity and her divine love of truth. 
Her critical acumen delights and astonishes 
him; her reading aloud is admirable. He soon 
has to take strong repressive measures in order 
to remain faithful to his brother. It was very 
difficult, he found, to see her frequently and 
refrain from loving her. But he made a 
valiant struggle to preserve his loyalty to Wil- 
helm, and, aided by Caroline’s indifference 
(she, poor soul, being occupied with other 
matters than the inflammable feelings of a boy 
nine years her junior !), he succeeded. It is an 
actual fact that the excellent results of their 
intimacy on his character and work can hardly 
be over-estimated. In circumstances that would 
have deprived most women of all beneficial 
influence, she rescued Friedrich from a life of 
debauchery and extravagance that had brought 
him to the verge of suicide; and perceiving, 
with her customary penetration, his great 
promise, she roused him to do work that gave 
him at a bound a name and a place in litera- 
ture. ‘My intercourse with Caroline has been 
of the greatest value to me,’ he writes: ‘I am 
a better man through her.’ 


Mrs. Sidgwick has several excellent chapters 
on the early years of the Romantic School in 
Weimar and Jena, on the relations of Goethe 
and Schiller with the Schlegels, on the start- 
ing of the Athenaeum and Friedrich Schlegel’s 
brilliant desultory efforts in literature, on 





Wilhelm Schlegel’s admirable work in criti- 
cism and ia translation. Certainly it ought 
never to be forgotten by Germans that Wil- 
helm Schlegel at the same time was the first 
thoroughly good critical upholder of the name 
of Goethe in Germany, and the best translator 
into the German tongue of the plays of Shak- 
spere. In both these labours his wife took 
a deep interest, and her advice was of very 
great value to him. 

On p. 111 there is a mistake worth correct- 
ing. Schiller’s letter to W. Schlegel was 
called forth, not by Friedrich Schlegel’s 
article on the Musenalmanach in Reichhardt’s 
Deutschland—an article which appeared in 
1796—but by Friedrich’s attack on the Horen 
in May 1797. A correction on pp. 112-13 
follows from this. The formal breach between 
Schiller and the Schlegels took place in May- 
June 1797. Then the Xenten were not, as 
Mrs. Sidgwick represents, the retaliation by 
which Schiller put an end to all hope of 
reconcilement ; for, as she herself mentions, 
they were published in the autumn of 1796, 
thus preceding the declaration of hostilities 
by several months. 

I mention here some small errors, including 
printer’s errors. In the preface read ‘‘ Jahr- 
biicher” for ‘‘Jahrbuch. P. 19 read, I 
think, ‘‘ Boie” for “‘ Bois”; p. 21, 1780 for 
1870. On p. 45, 1. 4 from bottom, insert 
‘after’? before the words, ‘‘she went to 
Marburg”; for on p. 50 you will find that 
she was at Marburg in 17*9. How reconcile 
the statement on p. 51 that she stayed ‘‘ two 
years longer at Marburg ”’ with the statement 
on p. 52 that she left Marburg ’’ in the summer 
of 1791”? Onp. 71, 1.2 from the bottom, 
we find that Caroline was imprisoned in 
K6nigstein until ‘‘midsummer,” 1793. On 
p. 73 we find that she was permitted to go to 
Kronenberg in ‘* May.” On p. 119 read 
Agnes von Lilien, not Agnes von Lilier, and 
this novel was not written by Schiller’s sister, 
but by his sister-in-law. On p. 121 correct 
‘*Hardenburg’”’ into ‘‘Hardenberg.” On 
p- 130 Mra. Sidgwick says that Schleier- 
macher introduced Friedrich Schlegel to those 
Jewish ladies who were the best society in 
Berlin at that time, namely Rahel Levin, 
Henriette Herz, and Dorothea Veit. I think 
that this is at any rate partly incorrect, and 
that Henriette Herz was the person who 
brought Schlegel and Schleiermacher together. 
On p. 192, last line, the ‘‘ new-born year” 
was 1801, not 1800. On p. 231 “ Wiirz- 
burg”’ is spelt incorrectly ; so are the names 
‘** Frommann” and “‘ Hoffmann’? when they 
occur. On p. 236 “1805” must be a 
printer’s error; no letters written in that 
year could have described the day of the 
battle of Jena. On p. 221, it is a slip to say 
that Holderlin was dead in 1803. He was 
insane then; his body lived until 1843. 

The career of Caroline Schlegel is remark- 
able for the constant evidence of her great 
personal charm. Mrs. Sidgwick writes 
(p. 28): 


‘“* Certainly, if the whole duty of woman is to 
please man, Caroline must always have fulfilled it 
with success. She was followed through life by 
a succession of enthusiastic friends and lovers ; 
and even now that she has been long dead, the 
men who write of her write with that tender 
charity that so easily blinds itself to the faults 
of a charming woman. That she was regularly 





beautiful is never stated. . . . But from various 
sources one gathers many a suggestion of her 
bewitching appearance. She was tall and fair 
and blue-eyed, and the soft grace and brightness 
of her manner seem to have struck every one 
who saw her. Her sweet face and gentle ways 
softened her sallies, and persuaded men of her 
affection, sometimes too easily. ‘She was a 
strange and unique being,’ her third husbaud 
wrote at her death; ‘one is bound to love her 
wholly, or not at all.’” 


This power of charm was shown by the ease 
with which she gathered a little salon at 
Jena: 


‘‘She seems to have been blessed with that 
beautiful social tact rare in all countries, and 
certainly rare in Germany: the delicate power 
of assisting the persons near her to reach their 
highest level of talk and conduct, to contribute 
their best towards the general enjoyment” 
(pp. 108-¥). 

‘*In her presence the general talk drifted 
towards serious interests without losing the 
light and airy tone that is best in harmony with 
a large company. Every question of import- 
ance to ber friends found fuller expression with 
her help. She was born with a rare aptitude 
for persuading those around her to give of their 
best ” (p. 171). 

The circumstances of the third marriage of 
Caroline illustrate well the relation of the 
sexes at that time. She had never loved 
Wilhelm Schlegel; and when Schelling came 
to Jena, in 179<, his powerful nature at once 
made its attraction felt. (It is mentioned by 
Gries that Schelling was one of the very few 
men who in personal intercourse increased the 
favourable impression made by their writings.) 
The prim egoistic Wilhelm Schlegel, with 
great merits, could not stand against this 
passionate young genius. But Schelling was 
at first in love with Caroline’s daughter, 
Auguste Bohmer. In the winter of 1799- 
1800 this pretty girl was approaching her 
fifteenth birthday, Schelliog was ubout twenty- 
five, Caroline about thirty-six years old. To 
Caroline it was a great pleasure to think that 
Schelling loved her daughter, and she did her 
best to aid him. Yet she was self-deceived. 
She had herself a passion for him. The sad 
death of Auguste on July 12, 1800, put an 
end to this false state of things. Caroline 
was broken-hearted. 


** Wilhelm Schlegel watched over her with his 
usual conscientiousness and kindness. If 
Auguste had been his own child he could 
not have bewailed her loss more bitterly.” 


As for Schelling : 


* All that autumn and winter he worked under 
the weight of a sorrow that over and over again 
drove him to think of suicide. . . . The depths 
of Caroline’s affectionate and womanly nature 
were stirred for his sake. . . . To comfort and 
uphold him had become her most pressing 
occupation . . . she could hardly conceal her 
love for him. . . . When his work is read aloud 
in a large company she trembles with conscious- 
ness of her peculiar interest in him ; his letters 
give her such a shock of joy that her weak frame 
is prostrate after it. She counts the hours till 
she hears his voice and looks in his eyes again. 
Yet with incredible self-deception she persuades 
herself that this glow of passion is materzal 
solicitude.” ‘‘ I have taken Schelling into my 
soul as the brother of my child.” Meanwhile 
Schelling assailed her “ with the fire and per- 
sistence of a youthful lover,” ‘‘ paid no atten- 





tion to her —— ‘clung to her lavish 
confessions of love, and insisted that their 
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meaning should not be twisted to appease her 
conscience.” 

By the spring of 1802, Caroline and Wil- 

helm Schlegel considered that their marriage 
was at an end, Steps were taken a little later 
to procure the divorce ; and on this subject, as 
on all others, her husband corresponded with 
her lover in the friendliest tone. The divorce 
was finally confirmed on May 17, 1803. On 
June 26 Caroline was married to Schelling. 
In a letter to a friend she speaks as follows of 
her marriage with Schlegel : 
‘‘ Children would have made the union between 
us binding; as it is, we have always considered 
it voluntary. . . . I ought to have been more 
prudent, and never consented to a marriage that 
my mother’s entreaties, rather than my own 
wishes, brought about. Schlegel ought always 
to have been merely my friend, as all his life he 
has been so loyally and nobly.” 

Caroline’s third marriage was the fortunate 
event of her life. Her remaining five years 
were years of rest and happiness. In Sep- 
tember, 1803, Schelling became Professor of 
Philosophy in Wiirzburg; in 1805, when 
Wiirzburg was given up by the Bavarian 
Government, he received an appointment in 
the Academy of Sciences in Munich. In 
September, 1809, Caroline died after a very 
brief illness at Maulbronn, whither she had 
accompanied Schelling for change of air. She 
was passionately mourned by her husband. 

No attempt has been made in this review 
to give any specimens of Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
excellent critical writing; nor has it been 
possible to show how well she justifies the 
second part of the title of her book, and tells 
not only of Caroline, but of “‘ her friends.” It 
would be good fortune for us all if Mrs. 
Sidgwick followed up this book by one or two 
others on such women as Dorothea Veit or 
Rahel Levin. 

T. W. Lysrer. 








TWO NEW WORKS ON ISAIAH, 


Commentar iiber das Buch Jesaia. Von Franz 
Delitzsch. Vierte durchaus neubearbeitete 
Auflage. (Leipzig: Dérfiling und Franks.) 


The Life and Times of Isaiah as illustrated by 
Contemporary Monuments. By A. H. Sayce. 
(The Religious Tract Society.) 


Tur manifold interest attaching to the person 
and work of Franz Delitzsch justifies one in 
calling attention to this as yet (of course) 
untranslated fourth edition of his Isaiah. In 
the variety of his gifts and accomplishments 
none of the recent expositors approaches him ; 
and if upon the whole one must sorrowfully 
confess that in pure criticism he stands some- 
what aside from the current of contemporar 
research, the confession is sweetened by the 
thought that for the Church at large, that is, 
for the less critical majority of Bible students, * 
a mediator between the old and new, such as 
Delitzsch in his old age is more and more 
becoming, is of altogether priceless value. 
This is a thoroughly Christian commentary, 
and not without reason does Delitzsch style 
himself on his title-page, Professor of the 
Exegesis of the Old and the New Testament. 





* No disparagement of the author is or can be 
intended. To mo caegesis is still more precious 


than criticism. The greatest criti 
eminent in exegesis. 8 Cs are not equally 


Would that our own New Testament scholars 


had given as much sympathetic and yet 
critical study to the elder Scriptures as this 
Nestor of German Old Testament scholars 
has devoted to the New! Points enough of 
interest might be specified in this ‘‘ through- 
out newly worked-up edition.” Scarcely any 
scholar is so conscientious an editor of his 
own books as Delitzsch. But all eyes will 
at once be directed to the disputed prophecies 
in the Book of Isaiah, respecting which this 
open-minded conservative expositor has long 
been understood to have materially changed 
his views. As late as 1879 (the date of his 
third edition) he still, with great ability and 
psychological as well as philological subtlety, 
defended the traditional opinions. But in 
subsequent publications on Old Testament 
theology he has very distinctly iadicated his 
agreement upon essentials with the great 
majority of younger scholars, especially as 
regards the date of chaps. xl.-lxvi. We are 
now able to see the course which his medita- 
tions have been taking for the last ten event- 
ful years. 

Delitzsch, who has ever despised the cheap 
glory of clean-cut bypotheses to account for 
seemingly conflicting phenomena, speaks with 
a somewhat uncertain sound respecting more 
than one of the disputed prophecies. He is 
deeply impressed—and who is not ?—with the 
Isaianic affinities which again and again meet 
us; and with admirable modesty, like St. Paul 
(1 Cor. vii. 25), he ‘‘ gives his judgment.” 
How various his impressions often are, and how 
difficult he finds it to reconcile them, is strik- 
ingly shown in his introduction to Isa. xiii.- 
xiv. He closes, however, with the percep- 
tion that the comforting hope of a deliverance 
of Israel from a Median (Medo-Persian) empire 
is more suitable to a prophet who lived during 
the Exile than to Isaiah, 


‘‘ for whom, as well as for Micah, Babylon, 
as mistress of the world, formed the utmost 
horizon, and who did not even, like Nahum 
and Zephaniah afterwards, predict the fall of 
Nineveh.” 


We pass to chaps. xxiv.-xxvii. and xxxiv.- 
xxxv. On the former section Delitzsch re- 
marks: 

‘*The author is not Isaiah himself, but a 
disciple of Isaiah’s, who here outdoes the 
master. Isaiah is great in himself, greater 
still in his disciples, as the rivers are greater 
than the fountain out of which they spring.” 

The appearances of sharply outlined historical 
circumstances are, he is convinced, ignes fatut. 
They are but eschatologicalemblems. Driver, 
he remarks, notices verses and groups of verses 
which sound just like Isaiah’s. The pheno- 
mena, he adds, are undeniable (and, we may 


Y | add, have never been overlooked or denied), 


but the contents point to an age later than 
Issiah’e. In his introduction to the latter 
prophecy the evidences of a painful struggle 
are still more manifest. On the ground of 
phraseological parallelisms he would gladly 
cling to hisold opinion. But, with exemplary 
honesty, he concludes that, if Isaianic and 
Deutero-Isaianic passages are really mixed ia 
the Book of Isaiah, not only chaps. xxiv.- 
xxvii., but xxxiv.-xxxy., belong to those 
passages 

‘* which we call Deutero-Isaianic, because, in 
a secondary degree, they have the stamp of 





Isaiah and form a bridge between the ori- 


ginal Isaiah and the Exiles’ Book—chaps, xl - 
Ixvi.” 

We will now turn back, for a specimen of 
critical independence, to chap. xxi. 1-10. He 
says: 

‘* The impression of the Isaianic style which 
this section makes, especially in this tetralogy, 
is so strong that Cheyne, Driver, and G. A. 
Smith, following Kleinert (1877), regard this 
second ‘oracle of Babylon,’ as distinguished 
from the first (xiii.-xiv. 23), as the work of 
Isaiah.” ‘‘ But,” he goes on, ‘‘they pay too 
high a price for this—they find the prophecy in 
xxxix. 6, 7, which foresees in Babylon the 
future mistress of the world, inconceivable and 
therefore of doubtful genuineness,”’ 


He adds that this is one of the open questions. 
I have no wish to criticise this ripest work of 
conservative, and yet critical, exegesis. This 
is an open question, and there are perhaps 
more open questions than the student would 
gather from thiscommentary. Delitzsch still 
adheres to the unity and to the original three- 
fold division of chaps. xl.-lxvi. Of course, 
I regret this. But how delightful it is to 
find that, not only negatively, but also toa 
great extent positively, the revered master is 
now fully at one with those who have sat at 
the feet of Gesenius, Hitzig, and Ewald! 


‘That the Isaiah who wrote these chapters, as 
compared with the Isaiah of the age begun by 
Uzziah and closed by Hezekiah, has been lifted 
above these times to a point from which he can 
see far more deeply into God’s work in the 
future ”’— 

so much is clear, he thinks, even apart 
from the critical problem: One or two Isaiahs ? 
Perhaps we may not all thiok that this 
separation of the critical question is tenable. 
But Delitzsch could not consistently write 
otherwise. His words are, in fact, a record 
of an earlier phase of thought, which has 
turned out to be transitional. Very interest- 
ing to a student of character as well as of 
exegesis is this most carefully written intro- 
duction to chaps. xl.—lxvi. Every word is 
well weighed ; and, to those who have hitherto 
regarded the traditions of the Synagogue as 
‘‘an integral portion of their faith,” should 
carry enormous weight. I wish, indeed, that 
he could have given a clearer and more genial 
acceptance to modern critical results. I 
greatly fear that those who do not wish to 
see will fail to see, even when a Delitzsch 
holds the lantern. And yet how clear in 
sense, though not in expression, is this con- 
cluding sentence—‘‘A share in chaps. xl.- 
Ixvi. belongs, at any rate, t» Isaiah. If he 
is not directly their author, yet the impulses 
which sway the writer of the book are from 
him.” 

Much has been said of the inability of the 
liberal divines of the Continent to make their 
critical results fruitful for Church life. Some 
of us will watch with lively interest the 
efforts of the German neo-orthodox school 
of Old Testament critics to bridge over the 
gulf between scholars—“ those who know ”— 
and those who know not as yet, but long to 
be instructed. For it can hardly be denied 
that the results so honestly admitted by 
Delitzsch with regard both to Isaiah and to 
other books ought profoundly to modify 
Church views of the Bible in Germany as 
also in England. This great scholar has con- 
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lessen my own hold on traditional theories, 
and his personality has long been so attractive 
to me, that I may, and must, say this. And 
before parting from this latest fruit of his 
studies let me gratefully recognise his kindly 
courtesy towards English scholars, two of 
whom will doubtless estimate as it deserves 
the unusual honour conferred upon them in 
his dedication. 


Prof. Sayce’s little work on the Times of 
Isaiah will help those who are but just 
beginning to read the Old Testament by the 
light of history. The author adheres to his 
view, once held by Schrader, but rejected 
by most scholars, that Sargon overran Judah 
and besieged aud captured Jerusalem. Since 
my third edition I have myself admitted that, 
though this view explains parts of Isaiah 
better perhaps than any other, it cannot be 
accepted as certain without more distinct 
evidence. It is, I think, a pity to introduce 
it into a popular text-book. I might also 
find fault with Prof. Sayce for not at least 
suggesting some of the critical results of the 
last century’s work on Isaiah. Illustrations 
from the monuments may be misused to prop 
up views of the Bible which are not only, as 
most modern students think, wrong, but 
dangerous to religion. But to these objec- 
tions Prof. Sayce would doubtless reply that 
the knowledge of historical facts must, in the 
long run, promote that cause which both he 
and I have at heart—a more scientific and not 
less sympathetic study of the ortgines of Chris- 
tianity. 

T. K. Caryne. 








Verse Tales, Lyrics, and Translations. 
Emily H. Hickey. 
Arnold.) 


In A Sculptor, and other Poems, Miss Hickey 
proved her title to a plece among the poets. 
The volume contained much good verse, and 
it also gave the promise of better things to 
come. This promise is amply fulfilled in the 
new collection which, after an interval of 
seven years, is now given to the public, or, to 
speak more correctly, to that portion of the 
public which delights in finely printed 
‘limited’ editions. For the present issue 
consists of only 350 ‘‘small” and fifty “large 
paper” copies—a sufficiently modest estimate, 
one would think, of the number of persons 
likely to be interested in Miss Hickey’s 
writings. A few of the pieces here given 
have appeared in print already in Longman’s 
Magazine, Atalanta, the Acaprmy, and else- 
where; but most of them, if I mistake not, 
are quite new. In the character of the poems 
there is considerable variety—from the stir- 
ring ‘‘ Ballad of the Spanish Armada” and 
the pathetic story of Father Damien’s heroic 
sacrifice, to the enthusiastic song of praise 
‘To the Honourab!e Roden Noel,” and the 
devotional hymn ‘To the Lord Christ.” 

Religious sentiment, strongly tinctured 
with the human element, pervades the 
whole. Carlyle said that all true work is 
worship. From her poems, it might be 
inferred ttat Miss Hickey’s unwritten creed 
also recognises the identity of worship and 
work—work, that is, in ministering to human 
needs. Many of the poems indicate a sense 
of oppression{at the problem of evil and 
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misery in the world. If a complaint must 
be made, it is that these songs are too con- 
stantly in some minor key; but a similar 
charge might be sustained against at least 
nine poets out of ten in every rank. Is the 
poetic temperament necessarily melancholy ; 
and, if so, why? Nature is not melancholy. 
Those affections of heart, nerves, and liver, 
whence, viewed on the physical side, melan- 
choly usually springs, are the consequence of 
the neglect of nature. Why, then, should 
not these ‘‘ children of nature,” the poets, be 
as joyous as their fellow singers, the birds? 
However, in the case of Miss Hickey, the 
fault is not a serious one, for, if melancholy 
sometimes, she is never morbid. The habit 
of the morbid poet is to depict his own real or 
imagined griefs. He has been jilted, or mis- 
understood, or he fancies himself dead and 
weeps at the thought. There is nothing of 
this kind in Miss Hickey’s verses, although 
one piece—‘‘ Expectans Expectavi””—is rather 
uncomfortably ghastly. Miss Hickey does 
not intrude any private griefs or grumblings 
upon the reader. The sorrow she reveals is 
sorrow born of the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity.” 
Her kinship with the melancholy poets exists 
because she has sounded the depths of human 
sadness more effectually than the depths of 
human joyousness ; but with the dismal poets 
she has no kinship whatever. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed for a 
moment that this is a gloomy book. On the 
contrary, many of the “‘verse-tales”’ are 
bright and spirited, and even pathos and 
melancholy are tempered by a certain quiet— 
sometimes satirical—humour. A good example 
of this is the piece entitled ‘‘ While the Grass 
grows ’’—a piece which, for balance and sus- 
tained power, is, perhaps the finest in the 
book, and in ‘‘ Margery Daw,” lighter and 
brighter, end an excellent second best. These 
are, unfortunately, too long to quote, and justice 
could not be done to them in a selection, so 
the reader must be referred to the book itself. 
Here, however, is a lyric which exhibits well 
the brighter side of Miss Hickey’s genius, 
and at the same time seems to indicate her 
real attitude toward the darker questions of 
life : 

‘* The light bas chased the dark at last ; 

A)l hail thou golden morning, 

With happy breeze from that wild blast, 

Which all the night-time gone and past, 
Shrieked out a woful warning, 

When high waves leapt along the shore, 

The voice of Death their thundering roar, 
Cortrol and pity ecorning : 

Nay, hush, there’s peace at earth’s deep core, 

The light has come, the dark is o’er, 

All hail, thou golden morning!” (p. 78). 


Miss Hickey is, essentially, a poet of quiet 
things—quiet heroism, quiet devotion, quiet 
love, quiet sorrow. The stormful in human 
nature—the heights and depths of glory, 
shame, passion, and failure — she does not 
realise. Father Damien and the sailor who 
quietly relinquishes bis hold on a raft and 
sinks into the sea that his comrade may be 
saved, and the faithful woman of ‘ Christo- 
phera” are her heroes and saints. The per- 
sonal affections, in so far as they are touched 
upon at ell, are of a chaste and unemotional 
order—the gentle love of an Amabel—and 
never the overmastering passion of a Dick 
Mortiboy. Grief, patient and long-suffering, 
she understands and finely depicts in such 


pieces as ‘‘ Creeping Jenny,” ‘‘ Motherless,” 
and ‘‘ Katey ”—which last appeared originally 
in these columns; but she has no picture of 
hopeless desperation to exhibit. This is Miss 
Hickey’s nearest approach to a love-song : 


** A winsome lady, blithe and fair, 
With sunlight on her tresses, 
And lips so lovely pure, they wear 
A smile as holy as a prayer 
From one who stands and blesses : 
And chaste and loyal passion stirs 
The pulses of this heart of hers 
Which beats so strong and steady ; 
And all delights in this combine, 
That I am hers and she is mine, 
This golden-hearted lady *’ (p. 83). 


That this is quite a gem of its kind is not to 
bs denied; but it is so distinct from a love- 
song—of, cay, Shelley—as almost to belong toa 
different species. If anything could quicken 
the pulse, one might suppose ‘‘ the pomp aad 
circumstance of glorious war” would do so; 
but in ‘‘ The Battle of Maldon,” which Miss 
Hickey has chosen for translation from the 
Old English, the whole movement is per- 
fectly calm and unemotional. 

Enough has now been said to show that, 
in her own sphere, Miss Hickey’s work 
is excellent. If her poetry is not ex- 
citing, it mone the less truly presents 
human nature on one—perhaps its nobler 
—side. If it may be rightly described 
as religious, assuredly it is not in the least 
degree sectarian; and, if there is a ‘‘ moral ” 
attached, or easily attachable, to her writings, 
it would be a serious mistake to suppose that 
they are ever of the nature of homilies. 
Poetry is undoubtedly Miss Hickey’s natural 
mode of expression; and she values her high 
vocation of poet, or revealer, far too truly to 
misuse her gift by preaching. As she herself 
Says : 

“. . . A poet still must fail, 

If he plainly point a moral where he should but 

tell a tale.”’ 

I close the volume with the conviction 
that, as A Sculptor, &c., gave true promise of 
its still better successor, so now, unmistake- 
ably good as the present work is, there is in 
it a certain restrained force which seems to 
show that the high water-mark of Miss 
Hickey’s possibilities has not, even yet, been 
reached. 

Watrer Lewin. 








The Sacrifice of Education to Examination. 
By Auberon Herbert. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 


Mr. Auseron Herperr has here piled in con- 
fusing promiscuity the carefully or carelessly 
weighed opinions of two hundred or more 
persons on the terrible question of examina- 
tions; and apparently the promiscuity of 
arrangement exactly corresponds to the prin- 
ciples on which the editor has invited opinions. 
The letters, are, indeed, as the title-page quite 
needlessly assures us, ‘from ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men,’” and, it is fair to a/d, 
women. It follows hence, as surely as the 
tides the moon, that a very large pro- 
portion of the opinions are practically worth- 
less. Here, at all events, the experts should 
have been carefully consulted, and the pro- 
fane public excluded ; whereas, as Mr. Herbert 
| has arranged it, those who are best entitled 
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to deliver an opinion worthy of close and 
respectful notice are in a decided minority, 
while arguments or question-begging dicta 
have been delivered in full by a great number 
of ordinary folk with no claim at all to be 
heard. To the number of these latter, it 
would be foolish to make a further useless 
contribution in the pages of the Acapemy. It 
may be worth while, however, to set forth, as 
briefly as may be, how the whole collection 
strikes a contemporary amateur. 

Was it Turgot who thought it absurd to 
expect a chicken to care much about the exact 
character of the sauce in which it was de- 
stined to appear at table? We cannot all be 
called up to receive prizes. Some must be 
taken and some must be left. We cannot all 
obtain even employment. Some must Jive on 
their wits—by scholarships, fellowsbips, pro- 
fessorships, secretaryships to clubs, and so 
forth. Some of us can just live; whereas 
some, again, find it hard to justify (to others) 
the necessity. 

Now it should be clear that we have here 
to deal with another head of the hydra com- 
petition, or rather, over-competition; for 
competition within limits is admittedly benefi- 
cient. No one at first sight likes competition. 
Some of us find even the prospect of the every 
morning cold water disagreeable. Hardly any 
one of us has ever been fuirly treated by fate 
in competitions. Certainly, one meets few 
men who are certain that they have always 
got their deserts ; and those few were mostly 
poor creatures in the main. But we have to 
brace ourselves again and again to make the 
sacrifice required of us. We must show 
somehow that we have the nerves and muscles 
fit for maintaining what we get, or we shall 
receive nothing more. The strong hand and 
the mighty arm were no doubt the first 
diplomas; and they have long been excellent 
credentials in certain matters for even sons, 
and grandsons and descendants to many 
generations. But the democratic spirit has 
felt itself insulted in the presence of the 
genius of the nineteenth century, and has 
demanded some other test. For are we not 
all equal—that is, until our several measures 
have been taken by examination? In few 
words, there are always, and are always 
likely to be, more people who want things 
than there are things to be divided. The 
world will always need some means short of 
bloodshed (which is generally considered dis- 
agreeable) to discriminate between claimants. 
Mr. Herbert is once more in trouble about 
souls. It is now examination and competition, 
which, pretending to settle once for all the 
respective values of souls, really contribute 
to their destruction. 

The complainants divide themselves natu- 
rally into three classes. There are, first, 
those who have evidently begun life with 
evil courses, and tell us so here. The most 
respectable is the contributor of a letter headed 

“One who has failed; to his Uncle.” He 
still thinks 


‘‘ that the best way to work for an examination 
is to get papers set by masters. We try and 
get hold of all the old examination papers that 
have been set, and work them up. . . . This is 
& great art, and it is wonderful to see what 


good shots sometimes a really experienced 
master will make.” 


Some, again, like Prof. Sayce, cannot be said 


to have failed in examinations ; but the fruits 
thereof in the mouths of others have turned 
to dust and ashes. Protesters in this class 
commit all kinds of ignoratio elenchi. For 
instance, Prof. Sayce remarks (and it is a true 
locution) that 


‘* the advocates of competitive examination will 
not employ it when a post in the Cabinet, a 
Judgeship, or even a Professsership, is in ques- 
tion, any more than a banker who wishes to 
select a confidential clerk, or a body of Gover- 
—— have to appoint the Head Master of 
a School.” 


Of course not, because there are other easily 
available means of selection. And that is the 
point. Can any other equally convenient and 
equally (in the main) fair expedient be sug- 
gested ? Prof. Sayce hankers after patronage ; 
but hear what Lord Pembroke very sensibly 
says: 

‘*T have got nothing to say to the world worth 
hearing on the subject of examinations. If we 
are to stick to competition [surely we cannot 
help ourselves] I would give marks for physical 
excellences in all brain competitions. I should 
prefer to see pass examinations, and the can- 
didates afterwards selected by lot.” 


Perhaps the wisdom of the latter part of this 
admirable letter is less remarkable than that 
of the first few lines. Lord Rosebery, again, 
‘is deeply impressed with the fact that we 
lose many excellent and obtain many useless 
men by competitive examination, universally 
applied.” But he carefully avoids suggesting 
a remedy. 

But the majority of the complainants are 
teachers who know how utterly the competitive 
system has failed in many cases, and condemn 
it without anyreserves. No one who has taught 
can fail to sympathise with the disgust of 
fellow-creatures wronged precisely as oneself 
has been. Many a time has the solid hard- 
working man failed to place himself above 
the ‘quick shallow men” in intellectual 
competition; but then the reason for this, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that the ‘ quick 
shallow men” are the men that are 
wanted. The elementary teacher, of course, 
brings in King Charles shaking his gory locks 
at us. The root of the whole sad, bad busi- 
ness is ‘‘payment by results”; but the 
alternative is still scrupulously withheld. 
Some teachers urge that we should have no 
examinations at all; others that the patients 
should be examined by their own teachers 
only; others that examinations should be 
solely qualificatory. It is curious to find one 
distinguished critic labouring hard to denounce 
Oxford Classical Moderations. Surely it is 
very few years (comparatively) since salvation 
was supposed to have been secured by this 
very separation of the literary from the philo- 
sophic and the historical parts of the univer- 
sity examination. One writer complains that 
there is too much specialisation, and another 
that there is too little; another writer makes 
both complaints in carefully involved language 
in the same letter. 

But besides these, there are contributions 
in this little book from men of high distinc- 
tion, who add considerably to our knowledge 
of the bearings of the subject. For instance, 
the Warden of Merton, Dr. Bain, Prof. H. 
Nettleship, Dr. Gow, and some others, have 
realiy applied themselves to point out where 





present difficulties are remediable. Mr. Brod- 





rick asks very pertinently whether the com- 
plainants are aware 


‘that during the last century, when the old 
mediaeval disputations had become obsolete, 
and had not yet been replaced by the examina- 
tion system, Oxford—instead of being a 
paradise of ‘original research’—became the 
byword of Europe for intellectual sterility ; 
that it was completely distanced in the educa- 
tional race by Cambridge, which had wisely 
adopted the examination system much earlier, 
and that it was rescued from intellectual stag- 
nation by the introduction of class lists at the 
beginning of the present century.” 


Naturally, Mr. Brodrick regards examinations 
as “fa necessary safeguard against edu- 
cational imposture, and, in the main, as a 
most salutary incentive to reading.” Prof, 
Nettleship addresses himself to showing that, 
though examinations are necessary in all 
systems of instruction, the examination 
should be made subservient to the instruction, 
and not vice versa. Mr. Sanday, for his part, 
sees some hope in the prospect of the speedy 
abolition of viva voce. As part of the 
machinery under which everyone must pass 
for a degree, a viva voce, may be, is undesirable, 
It is even conceivable that when the papers 
have been read the examiners have as often 
had enough of their patients as the patients 
of their licensed torturers. But in a vast 
number of cases, especially where the ex- 
amination is to result in a choice of one from 
many, & viva voce is surely indispensable ; and 
where the object is to ascertain for sure that 
a pupil is not wasting his time, a short col- 
loquy is often more efficacious than any quan- 
tity of paper-writing. Besides, it saves 
paper; and the strain on the conscience is 
less, since it is easier to endeavour to ‘ get 
round’? an abstract examiner than to face and 
dodge a fellow Englishman in propria persona, 
In Germany, one is told, the viva voce is 
generally a real examination covering a couple 
of hours or so; and surely in that time an 
examiner has taken a fair measure of his 
man. 

This suggests a note of satisfaction here 
that we are reassured on a point of much 
importance. In an admirable contribution 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner explains in some sort on 
what principles fellows of All Souls are, 
after all, chosen. We all know how learned 
and genial members of that active corpora- 
tion are; and most of us have wondered much 
how the cherry-tart of our youthful traditions 


could ever have succeeded in discovering s0- 


many and such accomplishments. Now truth 
makes all things plain. Mr. Gardiner ex- 
pounds the method, and everything is clear. 
It would certainly be hard to find fault. 

On the whole, in spite of the chaos which 
Mr. Auberon Herbert has presented to us, 
the medley of opinions does contain many 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. It would 
be ungrateful not to own frankly that the 
lessons of Mr. Herbert’s sorrows are often 
useful to all of us who examine or work up 
other victims for examination. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to take my 
chance of such immortality as is destined for 
one who reaches posterity on the hem of Mr. 
Herbert’s robe by recording, after all, two 
facts which seem to be proved, The first is 
that examinations are necessary, but not in- 
fallible, both to decide between competitors 
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and to award diplomas of merit to average 
excellence. The second is this: that most of 
the evils, so far as they affect the object 
which examinations have in view, can be 
corrected, as they often are, by a double 
examination, domestic and extraneous, the 
one correcting the other. 
P. A, Banyerr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. 
vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Pennycomequicks. By S. Baring Gould. 
In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 


The Luck of the House. By Adeline Sergeant. 
In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier.) 


Leonora. By William V. Herbert. 
Downey.) 


An Odd Man's Story. By Isidore G. Ascher. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Wild Will Enderby. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The Tangena Tree. 
(Longmans ) 


THERE was never such another patriotic book 
as Marooned. The praises of England, and 
still more of the British sailor, are continually 
cropping up, with a flavour of that olden time 
when nobody doubted that England was a 
match for the rest of the world. The plan of 
the story is ingenious. A young man in Rio 
Janeiro writes home to a cousin in London to 
briog out his sweetheart to him. He is 
himself too busy to fetch her, and the damsel 
is too beautiful to take the voyage alone in 
the then state of things at sea. Musgrave, 
the cousin, goes to see Aurelia, the destined 
bride, and engages berths for her and himself 
in the Jron Crown, Captain Broadwater, a 
brig of 300 tons. The time is before the days 
of steam, when a voyage to Rio took three 
months. Broadwater is a beast and a bully. 
The mate is worse. At last a half-blood 
sailor kills the mate, and the other sailors 
refuse to give up the man. One morning 
Captain Broadwater has disappeared. Mus- 
grave and Aurelia suspect foul play, but they 
ere powerless. He, having been a sailor, is 
made to navigate the ship, and the crew insist 
on being taken to Cuba. After a desperate 
and exciting time Musgrave and Aurelia are 
“ marooned ’’—put ashore on a desert island. 
They are left without a boat, and with no 
other possessions than their clothes and some 
food. They find water and fruit, undergo 
various frights, and meet with some novel 
adventures. A piratical subterranean lair 
furnishes a place to lodge in, and they live 
there for three weeks, when they get away in 
a chance boat. They are picked up at sea, 
and go straight back to Bristol and marry. 
Musgrave naturally considers, Aurelia not 
dissenting, that after the way in which they 
have been thrown together, and shared dangers, 
and borne trials, they belong to each other. 
He writes to tell his cousin of the event, and 
sometime afterwards hears from him that he 
has married somebody else. Obviously, 
Marooned is a story full of incident and 
interest. It is written in good stirring 
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By Vincent Pyke. 


By Agnes Marion. 


realistic as such scenes always are in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s books. The peculiar free- 
masonry of sailors, their superstitions, their 
doggedness and at the same time hardy long- 
suffering, are well brought out. The plot 
inevitably reminds one of Charles Reade’s 
Foul Play; but there is no attempt at the 
elaborate complications of that work. Perhaps 
there is just a little too much allusion to the 
brilliance of Aurelia’s eyes; but it was natural 
enough in the circumstances that they sbould 
light up the darkness of the pirates’ cave. 


Mr. Baring Gould is a wise man, who does 
not tell his readers too much about his 
people. Some writers of novels presuppose a 
helplessly stupid audience, to whom every 
detail of plot, every link of chain, must be 
shown. Not so the author of The Penny- 
comequicks. What the mental eye can see for 
itself he leaves unindicated, and his story 
gains immensely by this judicious reticence. 
This virtue of omission is balanced by a sin of 
commission. At intervals along the road Mr. 
Baring Gould pulls up his Pegasus, button- 
holes the unwary wayfarer, and sermonises to 
him. A sermon in its place may be excellent 
(unfortunately it is not always so); but a 
preachment in a novel is an infliction, even in 
this author’s pleasing and fluent language. 
The first volume of Zhe Pennycomequicks is 
extremely interesting. It introduces a set of 
people who cannot fail by their very characters 
to make a story between them. The second 
is just a little wearisome. In his anxiety to 
present real everyday people Mr. Gould shows 
his men and women in an exaggerated light 
of realism. But in the third volume they 
become interesting again; and here some of 
the author's reflections by the way are 
apposite and salutary. The characte’s are 
tried in the crucible, and come forth purified 
to go out into the world with their maker’s 
blessing on their heads, and the heroine’s 
sentence ringing in their ears: ‘‘ We will not 
talk of the past: we will set our faces to the 
future. The Devil is dead.” In this novel 
we have as full, and apparently as well- 
known, a picture of Yorkshire ways and 
words and superstitions as the same writer’s 
John Herring gives of those of a very far 
corner of England. The scene is laid in a 
manufacturing town. Jeremiah Pennycome- 
quick is a mill-owner, unmarried, well-off, 
and therefore an object of regard to his 
relatives. He has, however, only two, 
namely, his sister, Mrs. Sidebottom (pro- 
nounced Siddybottome), and his nephew, 
Philip, whom he distrusts because of an old feud 
with his father. Mrs. Sidebottom has designs 
on Jeremiah’s fortune ; but besides Philip there 
is @ young woman in the way, with the in- 
teresting name of Salome. She is the daughter 
of a man who was to have been Jeremiah’s 
partner, but who was killed in the mill; and 
he has taken her and her mother into his care. 
Jeremiah is supposed to be drowned by the 
bursting of a reservoir. A body is fished up 
which Mrs. Sidebottom persistently identifies 
as his. He had previously handed his will, 
sealed up in an envelope, to Salome. The 
will left the property to Salome; but the 
signature was found to have been torn away, 
and everything was divided between Mrs. 
Sidebottom and Philip. Mrs. Sidebottom 





English. The scenes at tea are as vivid and 





refuses to give Salome a penny, but Philip 
off-rs her compensation by proposing to her. 


They marry, and then naturally, being in a 
novel, their troubles begin. How Mrs. Side- 
bottom continued scheming, how Jeremiah 
turned up again, how Philip and Salome 
travelled on the continent, and what things 
befell them there, Mr. Baring Gouid can best 
say. The characters which stand out in the 
strongest relief are the scheming unscrupulous 
hypocrite, Mrs. Sidebottom; Philip, narrow, 
self-satisfied, and self-righteous, but capable of 
better things; and a certain Colonel Beaple 
Yeo (with two noble aliases), who, with 
his eternal effrontery and his ever-ready 
eloquence, is one of Mr. Baring Gould’s best 
creations. 


The Luck of the House is a powerfully con- 
ceived story, told in a manner that absorbs 
the reider’s attention. We are introduced to 
a round half-dozen of characters, all of whom 
are strongly individual and play conspicuous 
parts. When it is said that there are two 
villains and more than one victim among 
them, it will be guessed that plot and in- 
cident make an ample show. Ralph Kings- 
cott, the first villain, is irretrieveable, while 
John Hannington, the second, has an in- 
finitesimal conscience, and something minute 
in the way of a heart. Poetic justice is 
done between them; and when the second 
suffers at the hands of the first, he 
dies with a sort of heroic halo round 
him Of the three women, Stella, the 
heroine, is perhaps not the most interesting. 
She is innocently involved in the troubles 
that occur in the story, but she overcomes 
her husband’s mistrust by the sheer force of 
goodness and love. Lady Val, the honest, 
strong-natured, though worldly and fashion- 
able beauty, is a splendid woman of her 
kind. Her love for Hannington finally 
rescues him from himself, which is the only 
deliverance he needs. The story = 
shows how events may be misrepresented, 
and small mistakes twisted and magnified 
into big ones; how, moreover, the best acts 
and motives may be turned to evil by evil- 
minded persons. Happily all comes right in 
the end. 


There is never any lack of novels of mere 
incident, and Leonora is one of that class. 
There is no attempt in it at the development 
of character, but the style is direct and fairly 
good; here and there, in the earlier part of 
the book, it is bright. The story is supposed 
to be an account left by a deceased person, 
for publication after his death, of some 
stirring events in his life, From a desire for 
adventure he advertised in the Figaro fora 
French wife. Among the answers he got 
was one which charmed him by its brevity 
and unconventionality. A correspondence 
ensued. Leonora was herself even more 
charming. They married, and two years of 
perfect happiness followed. But Leonora, 
like Enid, talked once in her sleep ; and what 
she said was spoken in plain English, whereas 
her waking utterances were tinctured with a 
French accent. Her husband believed she 
had deceived him, and put all sorts of spies 
round her, with the result that he found out 
she had had a history which on the face of it 
did not seem of the best. A good deal of 
mischief happened from his ill-judged efforts 








at detection, and the end was very sad. But 
the poor wife was vindicated. It is an un- 
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comfortable kind of story, though the exciting 
scenes have a thrill about them less gruesome 
than is produced by the “ shilling shocker.” 


An Odd Man’s Story is a little dreary, 
because there is nothing to relieve the odd 
man’s sorrows. Yet he is not much of an 
odd man. Not a single event grows out of his 
eccentricity ; but rather the few eccentricities 
of his old age have grown out of the events. 
The only odd things he does are to sew the 
diary of his dead love into the lining of an old 
coat, which he wears every night, and to use 
the verb ‘‘ to exorcise ’”’ as though it meant to 
raise an evil spirit instead of to quell one. 
The story has a good deal of pathos in it, and 
is told with an air of sincerity that makes it 
seem a genuine experience. 


The gold diggings are an inexhaustible 
source of adventure in books of the kind of 
Wild Will Enderby. The daring youth so 
named fell madly in love with an undesirable 
widow, and rushed off to the diggings to make 
his fortune. There and elsewhere he acted 
fully up to his sobriquet. He did not marry 
the widow; but whether he was quite a fit 
match for the charming cousin who in the end 
was given him to wife most readers will 
doutt. His adventures, however, are vividly 
told. 


The Tangena Tree is also an account of 
far-away adventure; but the story is simply 
told, without any attempt to do more than let 
the occurrences speak for themselves. The 
interest centres in the devotion of a Mala- 
gasi woman to the young Englishman, Roger 
Compton, who is an agent for the buying of 
hides out in Madagascar, and in the jealousies 
of this woman and a Creole, who also loves 
the Englishman, though with a passion that 
takes an evil turn, 

GeorcE CorrERELL. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


Froudacity. By J. J. Thomas, (Fisher 
Unwin.) Under this shocking title Mr. Thomas, 
author of The Creole Grammar, replies to Mr. 
Froude’s aspersions on the negro in his book on 
The English in the West Indies. At the time of 
its publication it was shown in the ACADEMY 
that Mr, Froude’s observations (or his friends’ 
observations for him) were not what the world 
calls accurate in some respects; and it is interest- 
ing to find that, as regards the economic condi- 
tion of the island specially cited there, Mr. 
Thomas is in agreement with us. Mr, Thomas, 
who is a ‘‘ black man,” very keenly resents, as 
he is fairly entitled to do, and successfully 
refutes, much that Mr. Froude has said; but 
after all it was hardly necessary to write a book 
about it, and such a ‘‘ fine” book in the matter 
of writing. Its author might well be content 
with the fact that all really fair-minded men 
who have taken the trouble to know the negro 
in the West Indies are in sympathy with him. 
It is a pity that Mr. Thomas strives so con- 
stantly to prove that black is white and white 
black. He tells us that ‘classification in no 
department of science has ever been based on 
colour.” Well, it has; but he is right enough 
as to natural history now. It is only mischiev- 
ous to contend that colour is the one difference 
between white men and black men. Mr. 
Thomas would have done a real service by a 
more emphatic and less tedious contention 
that difference of colour and other differences 
of race involve, in this instance, no differences 
of mental and moral capacity. In one respect 
the white man shows Mr, Thomas an admirable 








example, and he does not recognise it. He and 
his people are extremely sensitive to the con- 
tumely of the ignorant white man. On the 
other hand the white man does not resent the 
malignant contempt felt and often expressed 
for him by the ignorant negro. If Mr. Thomas 
has disposed of Mr. Froude’s main attack, he 
carries criticism a deal too far in small matters, 
Take an example (p. 31): 

Thus we find him [Mr. Froude] describing the 
Grenada Oarenage as being surrounded by forest 
trees, causing its waters to present a violet tint ; 
while every one familiar with that locality knows 
that there are no forest trees within two miles of 
= object which they are so ingeniously made to 
colour. 


Let us turn to Mr. Froude. The passage in 
question is simply ‘‘ Everywhere luxuriant 
tropical forest trees overhanging the violet 
coloured water.” No amount of ingenuity on 
Mr. Thomas's part this time can make these words 
imply that the trees impart the violet tint to 
the water. Mr. Froude is absolutely correct. 
Mr. Thomas, who knows the Grenada Carenage, 
knows perfectly well also that there are plenty 
of trees overhanging the water’s edge, or 
sufficiently near to appear to do so; and if they 
are not forest trees (this is the whole point) in 
the local West Indian sense, that is no error on 
Mr. Froude’s part, who properly described them 
as such tothe British public. Mr. Thomas’s 
statement that “ there are no forest trees within 
two miles’ is not even strictly right in this 
obscure sense, and he is unpardonably wrong 
and misleading from the point of view of the 
general public. This style of criticism seriously 
weakens trust in Mr. Thomas where graver 
matters are at stake. On some points Mr, 
Froude and he are well matched. 


History of South Africa; the Republics and 
Native Territories from 1854 to 1872. By 
George McCall Theal. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
Theal’s volumes follow one another with aston- 
ishing rapidity. We cannot but think that the 
greater part of the transactions treated of in 
the present volume were not worth recording. 
Of what possible value can the wars of the 
two republics with the native tribes on their 
frontiers during a period cf only eighteen years 
be to the future historian ? There is a remark- 
able sameness in the methods pursued by 
civilised nations in annexing the land of un- 
civilised neighbours. There is nothing to be 
learnt from the method of the Dutch, and 
certainly nothing worth perpetuating. The 
really important part of the book is the account 
of our annexation of the diamond fields. Here 
the author shows the same fairness and im- 

artiality which we have commended before. 
He proves clearly that it was entirely by its 
own fault that the South African Republic lost 
Kimberley, and he absolves Lieut.-Governor 
Keate from any blame for his famous award. 
Though actually wrong, it was justified by the 
evidence which was laid before him. The loss 
of the diamond fields has turned out to be of 
little practical injury to the republic ; for the 
cost of government there has absorbed the 
whole of the receipts that would have gone 
into the state treasury, and, at the same time, 
a valuable market for farm produce, of which 
its people have made good use, has been created. 
All through this volume Mr, Theal is fair and 
unprejudiced. To all of whom he writes— 
English, Dutch, natives, missionaries, &c.—he 
gives their due, honestly and candidly. 


Impressions of Australia. By R. W. Dale. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Dale’s book 
consists of areprint, with some additions and 
corrections, of five able and interesting articles 
on his visit to Australix contributed by him 
to the Contemporary Review. He went out at 
the invitation of the Congregational Unions 
of South Australia, Victoria, and New South 








Wales, and spent three months and a half in 
these colonies, beginning with a few days in 
Tasmania. Everything the author saw, and 
everybody he met, delighted him; and he sees 
allin the most roseate hues. What made the 
deepest impression on him was the hospitality 
of the people. He noticed also in all classes 
@ much more buoyant temperament than is 
commonat home. The Australians are more 
light-hearted, surer of themselves, more fear- 
less, more open : 


**' They are not too shy to say kindly and agreeable 
things to each other. I have heard more compli- 
ments exchanged during an Australian dinner, 
some of them very felicitously turned, than I hear 
at a dozen dinners in England—compjiments not 
to women merely, but to men, gracious words 
showing the pleasant temper of the speakers, and 
likely to give pleasure to the persons to whom they 
were addressed.”’ 


On all the subjects that Dr. Dale treats of he 
writes well. The chapter on religion and 
morals is specially interesting ; and on the 
Chinese question he has the courage to attri- 
bute the hostility of the colonists to the 
celestials to its real motive. He writes: 


“As yet the Chinese question is a part of the 
labour question ; for although a great deal is said— 
and, no doubt, with perfect sincerity—of the 
vices of the Chinese immigrants, and of the social 
injury that their presence in the great towns in- 
flicts on the community, the real force of the 
popular agitation against them arises from the 
dread that if many more of them are permitted to 
settle in the country they will reduce wages. Iam 
not in a position to express any opinion on the 
justice or injustice of the popular opinion which 
attributes to the Chinese settlers the most disgusting 
vices; but I think that I am neither unjust nor 
uncharitable in saying that, as yet, the virtues of the 
Chinaman, rather than his vices, provoke the 
popular hostility against him.’’ 


Half a Century of Australian Progress: a 
Personal Retrospect. By William Westgarth. 
(Sampson Low.) The author—an old Australian 
colonist, now a London merchant—describes in 
the present volume a five months’ tour under- 
taken in the course of last year, in which he 
visited all the Australian colonies and New 
Zealand. He writes in a chatty and airy 
style which is sometimes not a little irritating. 
He is always on the look-out for information, 
and discusses every possible question which 
can affect the colonies, or their relations to one 
another, and to the mother country. His re- 
marks are shrewd, though sometimes super- 
ficial; and heis candid in not suppressing in- 
formation that tells against his own convic- 
tions. For instance, he is an orthodox free- 
trader, yet he admits that most of the people 
he met with in Australasia were strong pro- 
tectionists. Mr. Westgarth gives some curious 
results of the financial misgovernment of the 
pedants who for some years had their own way 
in New Zealand. He found that working men 
were streaming over by the fortnightly 
steamers from New Zealand to Hobart en route 
for Melbourne. Some whom he accosted com- 
plained bitterly of having lost all their savings ; 
and the population of the town of Invercargill, 
which he visited, had dwindled from 10,000 to 
2000. Another curious fact with regard to 
working men in New Zealand, which he learned 
from the premier and others, is that they are 
much in the habit of banding together among 
themselves to take up contracts; and so fond 
are they of this practice that, tenacious as they 
generally are of their 8s. a day, they will, in 
competing against the employing classes, cut 
down a contract till it will yield them only 
half of what they would have made by work- 
ing at wages. Mr. Westgarth divides his chap- 
ters into a number of short sections with 
separate headings, which, whatever advantages 
it may have, gives his book a patchy and dis- 
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jointed character. He helps the reader with 


three excellent maps. 


Australia and the Empire. By A. Patchett 
Martin. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Here 
is another reprint of essays and newspaper 
articles—always a doubtful step; but we must 
admit to having read with interest the views 
and opinions of a thoroughly sensible and 
straightforward Australian, as set out in his 
‘‘ little sheaf of essays.” The essays are mainly 
political, and it is difficult to notice them at all 
without touching on politics. But it certainly is 
as well that we at home should know what 
our fellow-subjects in the colonies think and 
feel about the questions which agitate us here. 
We think Mr. Martin is right in insisting on 
the strong imperial feeling held by the great 
bulk of Australians : 

*¢It is doubtless,” he writes, ‘‘the want of all 
imperial sentiments which has marked the English 
Liberals under the long papacy of Mr. Gladstone 
that in the first instance alienated the colonists 
from a leader whose genius works most smoothly 
on the broad, but perilous, path of political 
disintegration. Nothing is so distasteful to loyal 
colonists as the idea that Britain would voluntarily 
abdicate her pride of place among the nations. 
Their reading of history convinces them that they 
are in peaceful possession of their vast island- 
continent, simply because Nelson and Wellington 
defeated and overwhelmed the navies and armies 
of Napolcon.”’ 

Mr. Martin is amusing on the readiness of the 
most democratic Australians to accept titles of 
honour, and his remarks on protection are 
sensible and practical. 


The Jenolan Caves: an Excursion in Australian 
Wonderland. By Samuel Cook. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode ) Thisisareprint of a series of 
papers contributed to the Sydney Morning 
Herald on a group of stalactite caves in a lime- 
stone range about 150 miles from Sydney. 
The first mention of these caves is in the year 
1841 when a robber was tracked to and cap- 
tured in one of them. For some time they 
were known as the Fish River caves, but the 
government intervened, and by an order in the 
gazette changed Fish River into Jenolan. They 
are now under state protection, and we 
must believe that they are of unusual extent 
and beauty. Still, it is difficult to suggest a 
reason for republishing these papers. The 
present volume, a quarto, is too bulky to serve 
as a guide or hand-book ; and we can hardly 
imagine avy one caring to read description 
after description, written in the usual flowery 
style, of some fifty caves, most of them with 
ridiculous or affected names. The illustrations, 
from photographs taken on the spot, give no 
idea of the beauties described by Mr. Cook, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prince Lovis-LucteEn BONAPARTE is home 
again from his long visit to Italy, in good 
spirits and health, well pleased with the result 
of his linguistic investigations, which he will 
lay before the Philological Society next March, 
in a paper on ‘‘ Albanian, Modern Greek, Gallo- 
Italic, Provencal, and Illyrian, still in use in 
the Neapolitan and Sicilian Provinces of 
Italy.” 


SomE notion of the extent of the Prince’s 
linguistic library may be gained from the fact 
that he has just ordered his paper-covered 
books to be bound, though in working bind- 
ings only, and the estimate for this is £1000. 
For a young man of seventy-seven this is an 
enterprising order. 

WE hear tkat the Indian Government has 
ordered that all the vernacular translations of 
Shakspere shall be sent home for presentation 
to the memorial library at Stratford-on-Avon. 
No complete translation of the whole of Shak- 





spere has yet been made; but many plays have 
been translated into more than one language, 
by far the most popular being ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
‘The Merchant of Venice.” 


Pror. ANGELO OLIVIERI, of Palermo, has 
been engaged for a considerable time on a 
translation of Shakspere’s Sonnets into Italian 
verse, the first complete translation attempted 
in Italy. His work is now almost ready for 
the printers. 


WeE hear tidings from time to time of 
choice prints on hand-made paper of unpub- 
lished letters and poems of poets and writers 
from Shelley to the present day, made by 
unknown printers in divers states of America, 
which wicked rumour says are situated in the 
city of London ; ‘‘ but where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.” Collectors of book rarities 
may, however, some day find that they have 
not yet heard of all the privately-printed pro- 
ductions of even the present year of grace. 


Pror. SKEAT is printing the second volume 
of his ‘‘ Principles of English Etymology,” the 
Anglo-French division, for the Clarendon 
Press. He shows (among other things) that 
Chaucer was not the wholesale introducer of 
French words into English that he has often 
been accused of being. On the contrary, 
almost all the poet’s words of French origin 
were known in English for fifty or a hundred 
years before his time, and were familiar to his 
contemporaries, with the exception of a few 
like corniculere, vitremyte, radevore. 


WE wish that some members of the Chaucer 
and New Shakspere Societies, or some German 
or American students of these poets, would give 
us a list of what words each of the two writers 
introduced into the language. A valuable 
working list might be compiled before the New 
English Dictionary is finished. We expect 
that the list would be a short one, unless 
Shakspere’s hyphened compounds were in- 
cluded. He believed in the ‘‘ under-one” bar 
as a useful poetic tool. 


Str ALEXANDER ACLAND-Hoop, of St. 
Audries, Bridgwater, has kindly consented to 
let the Early English Text Society print his 
unique MS. of the fifteenth-century english- 
ing of Nicholas Trivet’s French Chronicle, 
from which Dr. Furnivall printed the story of 
Constance for the Man of Law’s Tale, in Part 
iii. of the Chaucer Society’s * Originals and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.” 
Sir Alexander will send his MS. to the Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge, and there Miss Mary 
Bateson—one of the daughters of the late 
Master of St. John’s—will copy and edit the 
MS. during the course of next year. 


Tus is the sixth book that Miss Bateson 
has undertaken for the Early English Text 
Society. She has at press (1) her editions of 
George Ashby’s Poems, from the fifteenth- 
century MSS. at Cambridge—his moral 
treatise for the use of Prince Edward, son of 
Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, on the 
‘** Active Policy of a Prince,” written when the 
author was eighty (of this Dr. Furnivall has 
printed a specimen); and another poem com- 
posed while he was in prison in 1463; and (2) 
of Gilbert Banastre’s ‘‘Legend of Sismond 
and Guistard” (which is added to Chaucer’s 
‘‘ Legende of Good Women”? in the British 
Museum Additional MS. 12,524), with other 
versions by William Walter (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1532) and R. Robinson, 1597; and his 
Poem on a Miracle of Thomas a’ Beckett, 1467. 
Miss Bateson’s third book is the new edition of 
Mandeville’s Travels, which we mentioned last 
week, Her fourth is the long unique Lone- 
lich’s Merlin, at Corpus, incomplete, of which 
she has copied most, and which she will edit 
with Prof. Kilbing. Her fifth is the Inner 
Temple MS, of Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, 





1338, with the second part of the Lambeth 
MS ; and her sixth is Trivet’s Chronicle. 


Miss Rosa ELVERSON and Miss Florence 
Gilbert, of Lichfield, are to edit for the Early 
English Text Society, from their Cathedral 
Ms. 16—early fifteenth century or late four- 
teenth—the prose treatise Scire Mori, which 
they have already copied, another on the 
Beatitudes, and probably a few other tracts of 
like nature. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel has just finished a 
Life of Byron, for the “‘ Great Writers ”’ series, 


Rambles in Book-land is the title of a new 
volume of Literary Essays by Mr. W. H. 
Davenport Adams, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A NEW novel by Mr. G. Colmore, entitled 
A Conspiracy of Silence, will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. next week, 
Mr. Thomas A. Pinkerton’s new book, The 
Spanish Poinard, will be issued at the same 
time in two volumes. 


Messrs. TRUBNER announce a re-issue of the 
Enclopaedia Americana, in four volumes, of 
which—so far as we know—only one volume 
has hitherto been published in this country. 
The work was intended to be a supplement to the 
Britannica, containing not only special articles 
on American subjects, but also biographies of 
persons who have died since the early volumes 
of the Britannica appeared and of living cele- 
brities. 

Q’s new book, The Splendid Spur, will be 
— by Messrs. Cassell & Co. early next 
month, 


On October 4, Lieut.-Col. 8. C. Pratt, R.A., 
was elected master, and Mr. Walter Besant 
treasurer, of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge of 
Freemasons. This lodge was established a few 
years ago to promote an increased study of 
masonic archaeology; and with such happy 
results that the retiring master, Mr. William 
Simpson, was able to announce that between 
seven and eight hundred members had joined 
the outer or correspondence circle of the lodge 
as subscribers to its Zransactions and other 
publications. 


THE sixth session of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, which holds its monthly meetings at 
Toynbee Hall, will begin on Wednesday, 
November 6, when Mr. A. H. Bullen will read 
@ paper on “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Among the other papers promised are— The 
Songs of the Elizabethan Dramatists,” by Mr. 
J. A. Symonds; ‘‘ John Donne, his Verse and 
Prose,” by Prof. Edward Dowden; ‘‘ The 
Masques of Ben Jonson,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; and “ Shaksperian Tragedy,” by the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching. 


AN appeal has been issued by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, the editor of the Universal Review, for 
a memorial to Wilkie Collins in Westminster 
Abbey or S*. Paul’s. Among those who have 
consented to act on the provisional committee 
are Messrs. George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Hall Caine, the Rev. 8. Baring Gould, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, and Lucas Malet. Subscriptious 
may be sent either to the Pall Mall branch of 
the London Joint Stock Bank, or to Mr. 
Quilter, at 5 Gray’s Inn Square, W.O, 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE announcements for the new volume of 
the Century, which begins with the November 
number, include: The Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson (“Rip Van Winkle”), illustrated with 
portraits; a serial story by Mrs. Barr, author 
of ‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” dealing with the trials 
of the Quakers under the Protectorate ; Letters 
from Japan, by Mr. John La Forge, illustrated 
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with reproductions of the author’s sketches ; 
an illustrated series of articles on the French 
salons of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, by Mrs. Amelia G. Mason ; a series of 
papers on prehistoric America, with special 
reference to the serpent mounds and the recently 
discovered evidence of fire-worship ; a series on 
the astronomical work of the Lick Observatory ; 
and a number of personal narratives describing 
the first discovery of gold in California. Mr. 
Timothy Cole’s admirable engravings on wood, 

after the old masters ia Italy, will be continued ; 
and the Life of Lincoln will be finished in four 
more instalments. 


Mr. H.H. CuHampion has written an article 
on ‘The Dockers’ Strike, as seen from within,” 
which will appearin the mid-October number 
of the Universal Review. 


‘* THE UNMAKING OF ENGLAND ”’ is the title 
of an article, by Dr. Karl Blind, in the forth- 
coming number of the Fortnightly Review, in 
continuation of the one which appeared in 
the August number on ‘‘ Mr, Gladstone and the 
Civilised World.” 


THE Rev. 8. Baring-Gould will continue his 
description of ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Christian 
Archaeology in Rome” in the November issue 
of the Newbery House Mugazine. The subject 
will be ‘‘The Catacombs,” commencing with 
that of Saint Priscilla. The article will contain 
— interesting illustrations of inscriptions, 

C. 

A POEM entitled ‘“‘ A Maiden of Dream,” by 
Mr. Arthur L, Salmon, will shortly be published 
in the Magazine of Art. 


Mark TwaAIn has written a new story to 
appear in the November part of the Century, 
in which the first number of a serial, by Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, will also be published. 


St. Nicholas will ba permantly enlarged with 
the appearance of the November part, and a 
new and clearer type will be adopted. 


THE Inquirer, which was founded in 1842 as 
the weekly organ of the Unitarians, will hence- 
forth be published at one penny. Originally 
issued at fivepence, the price was lowered to 
twopence in 1882. There will be no reduction 
in the size of the paper. 


WIrTH the first number of its ninth volume, 
published on October 10, The Christian Common- 
wealth will be permanently enlarged by the addi- 
tion of four pages. This is the fourth enlarge- 
ment since its publication. 


THE Theatre will, in the future, be published 
by Messrs, Eglington, who will also issue the 
Theatre Annual at Christmas, 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TERM begins at both Oxford and Cambridge 
this week. 

At Oxford, Dr. Bellamy, president of St. 
John’s, having been nominated vice-chancellor 
for the fourth and last year of his tenure of 
that office, delivered the usual Latin address in 
convocation on October 9, reviewing the events 
of the past academic year. During the vaca- 
tion Mr. T. Case, of Corpus, has been elected 
to the Waynflete chair of moral philosophy, 
vacant by the death of H. W. Chandler; and 
Mr. C. B. Heberden has been elected principal 
of Brasenose, in succession to the Rev. Albert 
Watson, who resigned. Mr. Falconer Madan, 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, has also been 
re-elected to a fellowship at Brasenose. 


At Cambridge, Dr. Butler, master of Trinity, 
was admitted vice-chancellor on October 1, his 
predecessor, Dr. Searle, master of Pembroke, 
having held that office—as the result of recent 
reforms— forthe period of onlynine months. Dr. 
Searle’s address, which was delivered in Eng- 





lish, referred in graceful language to the changes 
that have taken place in the professorial staff. 
Of the two new professors, Prof. Jebb is 
announced to lecture this term on the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles, his edition of which play is 
already in the press. 


THOUGH it is apparently necessary that two 
persons should be nominated by the council to 
the senate, it is understood that Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, of Trinity College—the editor of 
Henry Bradshaw's collected papers—will be 
unanimously elected to the university librarian- 
ship at Cambridge, vacant by the appointment 
of Dr. W. Robertson Smith to Sir Thomas 
Adame’s chair of Arabic. Mr. J. Willis Clark 
has withdrawn his candidature. 


MANSFIELD CoLLEGE—the new Congrega- 
tional institution at Oxford, under the charge 
of Principal Fairbairn, of which the buildings 
have been erected by Mr. Basil Champneys—is 
to be inaugurated with much festivity on Tues- 
day next. Among those who will be present 
is Prof. Blackie, of Edinburgh. 


Pror. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, will 
deliver a lecture at Cambridge, on Thursday 
next, October 17, in connexion with the Uni- 
versity Clerical Society, upon ‘‘ Some Points in 
Early Christian Life in Asia Minor.” 


Mr. WILFRED A. GILL, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of lectures on 
“Modern English Ethics” at 13 Kensington 
Square, W. (King’s College Lectures to Ladies), 
beginning on Tuesday next, October 15. 


THE sum of £2000 has been presented to the 
University of St. Audrews for the building and 
equipping of a laboratory in connexion with 
the chemical chair. 


THE late Alderman George, of Leeds, has 
bequeathed £10,000 to the Yorkshire College. 


THE University of Sydney, New South Wales, 
will shortly come into the bequest made by the 
late Mr. J. H. Challis of property to the extent 
of £200,000. With a portion of this endow- 
ment it has determined to establish a full law 
school with a professor and four lecturers, a 
professorship of history, a professorship of logic 
and mental philosophy in place of the present 
lectureship, and to separate the chair of snatomy 
and physiology by appointing a new professor 
of anatomy—the present occupant of the chair 
taking physiology. The lectureship in biology 
has also been made into a Challis profe sorship 
of biology; and the two chairs of engineering 
and modern literature have been placed upon 
the Challis foundation in order to relieve the 
general fund. Applications are now being in- 
vited for some of the new chairs. 


TuE late Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale, has 
bequeathed to the University the greater part 
of his estate, which is valued at from 250,000 
to 300,000 dollars (£50,000 to £60,000). 


THE American Journal of Psychology will 
henceforth be published at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., where the editor, Mr. G. 
Stanley Hall, is a professor ; and not at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 


‘¢Mr. William Cary has edited with skill aud Mr. 
De Vinne has printed with taste ‘A Record of 
the Dioner of the New York Graduates of Yale 
University in Commemoration of Victories in Row- 
ing, Baseball, and other Athletic Oontests, Febru- 
ary 16, 1889.’ The complete text uf a dozen or 
more after-dinner speeches is given here, and two 
other things more concrete may be found also. 
First, a letter from Mr. J. D. Wickham, of the 
class of 1815, the oldest living graduate, who 
records that he was well acquainted with Nathan 
Birdseye of the class of 1736. And second, the 
significant assertion of Mr. Twitchell, who rowed 
in the race of 1859, that every member of the Yale 





crew aud every member of the rival Harvard 


— went to the war which broke out two years 
ater. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
THE UNFILLABLE GRAVE. 


Fru up the grave 
With the heaped mould—enough there is and more 
To level higher than it was before 

Its hollow cave. 


But that grave new 
Scooped in the tend’ rest tissues of the heart, 
That dread dark void—hid as a thing apart 
From human view— 


The yawniog cleft 
Sunk deep in the sweet fulness of our life, 
Hunger creating where once food was rife 
—Of all bereft. 


Ah, who may fill 
That spicit-chasm, dark and broad and deep ! 
What Lethean spell can hush to lasting sleep 
Its craving chill ? 


We take new ties, 
New interests, hopes—plan out life’s work anew, 
And these we use like mould to fill from view 
Of tear-filled eyes 


The yawning void. 
Alas, our sextoning efforts are in vain 
To fill deep spirit-graves! We might remain 
All unemployed. 
We might as well 
Pour water into an unbottomed cup, 
Hoping we may, when we have brimm’d it up, 
Its measure tell. 
Rather we seem, 
By filling essays, further to expand 
Its gaping sides and depths on every hand 
To bounds extreme. 
Alas, no skill 
We on that spirit-gulf can ever spend 
Will level it! We cannot till life’s end 
Its dark depths fill. 
JOHN OWEN. 








MESSRS. REMINGTON ¢&  C0’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘‘SonNETs and other Poems,” by the Earl of 
Rosslyn ; ‘‘ Idols of the French Stage,” by H. 
Sutherland Edwards, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The Waver- 
ley Proverbial Birthday Book,” by the Bishop 
of St. Andrews; ‘‘ Recollections of Foregn 
Travel,” by A.J. Duffield; ‘‘ London to Mel- 
bourne,” by Marchamp Longway; ‘Elf 
Knights: a Story for Children,” by M. A, 
Curtois; ‘‘ Lovely Homes: Poems,” by C. 
Adley; ‘‘ Woman Suffrage Wrong in Principle 
and Practice,” by James McGrigor Allan. 

Novels,—‘‘ John Clifford,” by William Earl 
Hodgson; ‘‘ Wronged,” by Charlies H. Eden; 
‘* The Child of Ocean,” by Ronald Ross; “ Sin 
of Joost Avelingh,” by Maarten Maartens, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘A Loyal Mind,” by Eleanor C. 
Price; ‘‘ The Touch of a Vanished Hand,” by 
Francis Arthur ; ‘‘ Olympias,” by T. Sparrow; 
‘*Eleanor Lewknor,’’ by B. Pullenburry, in 
2 vols. ; ‘‘The Black Box Murder,” by the Man 
who discovered the Murderer; ‘‘A Ne’er Do 
Well,” by D. Cecil Gibbs; ‘‘ To Him that Over- 
cometh,” by Mona; ‘‘ Boycotted,” by Mabel 
Morley; ‘‘A Life’s Retribution,” by Angus 
MacDonald; ‘‘Currie Curtis & Co.: Cram- 
mers,” by C. J. Hyne; ‘A Stage Romance,” 
by Lilith Ellis. 








MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 
Novels.—‘‘ Wildwater Terrace,” in 2 vols., by 
Reginald E. Salwey; ‘‘ Mrs, Danby Kaufman 
of Bayswater,” by Mrs. Mark Herbert; ‘‘ Within 
an Ace: a Modern Sensation,” by Mark East- 
wood ; ‘‘ The Wreck of a World,” by W. Grove, 
forming No. 2 of ‘‘Long’s Albion Library” ; 
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‘¢ Lord Allanroe,” by B. E. T, A.; ‘‘ Ivor; or, 
Woman’s Wiles,” by Edith Bent; ‘‘A Gipsy 
Singer,” by Warren-Townsend ; ‘‘ For the Good 
of the Family,” by Kate Eyre; ‘‘ The Red Hill 
Mystery,” by Kate Wood. 

‘‘The Cold Heart,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Wilhelm Hauff, by Agnes Henry; 
‘‘Clamtown Chronicles: a Book of Humorous 
Sketches,” by ‘‘ Quip”; ‘* The Experiences of 
Richard Jones: a Story of School Life,” by J. 
Jones ; ‘‘ Desborough Hold: a Story for Boys,” 
by an Old Boy; ‘“‘The Knight of the Golden 
Key, and other Stories,” by Mrs. S. D. Wilson ; 
‘*Pen and Ink Sketches, from Naples to the 
North Cape,” by Emily A. Richings; ‘‘ Arrows 
Shot at a Venture,” Sermons by the Rev. B. 8. 
Berrington ; ‘‘The Vampires of the Anglican 
Church,” by the Rev. Anos Gemeriah ; ‘‘ Truth 
and Trinity : the New Reformation,” new edition ; 
**Tdonea: a Poem,” by E. W. Bewley; “A 
Fallen Woman, and other Sermons,” by the 
Rev. J. Edgar Foster. 
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Picut, F. vy. Kritische Abhandlungen iib. die iilteste 
Geschichte Salzburgs. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 M, 
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Kroxer, P. Die Tugendlehre Schleiermachers m. 
epezieller Beriicksicht. der Tugendlehre Platos. 
Leipzig: Grife. 1M. 20 Pf, 

Marurzu, C. Nomenclator pomologicus, Berlin: 
Parey. 10M. 

MITTHEILUNGEN aus der zoologischen Station zu 
Neapel, 9 Bd. 2. Aft. Berlin: Friedlinder. 9M. 

PaRsEVAL, A. v. Die Mechanik d. Vogelflugs. Wies- 
baden: Bergmann. 5 M. 

SANDBERGER, F. v. Ueb. die Entwickelung der unteren 
Abtheilung d. devonischen Systems in Nassau, 
Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 5 M. 

Vorat, W. Elementare Mechanik als Einleitung in 
oo ee der theoretischen Physik. Leipzig: 
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Zaisk, O. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Ausbreitung, 
sowie besonders der Bewegunesrichtungen d, 
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Bihbtliogk. Leipzig: Haessel. 12 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHELLEY’S LODGING-BILL IN LONDON, 
FEBRUARY, 1818. 
8, St. George’s Square, N.W.: October 8, 1889. 

On Saturday, February 7, 1818, Shelley left 
Marlow for London. On Monday, February 9, 
his two children, William, and Olara Everina 
(whom my father bad helped to bring into the 
world on September 2, 1817) were brought to 
London by Clare Clairmont, with her daughter 
Alba ; and all three children were baptised the 
same day at the parish church of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields (Dowden, ii. 183). Next day, 
Tuesday, February 10, Mary Shelley came to 
town; and on Wednesday, February 11, she 
enters in her diary, ‘‘ Look for lodgings,” as if 
she was not satisfied with the rooms Shelley 
had taken. But from the landlord’s entry 
below on the 13th, I assume that they slept 
where they first were; and that these lodgings 
were at No. 119, Great Russell Street, where 
‘‘day after day Hogg and Peacock came to 
dine.” Any way, friend sends me a chance- 
found bit of the bill that Shelley’s landlord sent 
him in: 

‘* Percy Shelly, Esq., 

“‘D« ToT. H. Godwin [? the T,H.] 
‘* Took Apartments from February 9, 1818, and 
came into Ditto 10th of Do., at £3 0 0 per Week, 
and to find their own Linen and plate, 
‘*To Cash Paid first day for Mr. Shelley. 





£a. d. 
Feb. 10. 2 half Quarterns of Bread 01 2 
» oy» 2half lb. of Butter . . . 0 1 7} 
» Ll Paid carriage[sic] of Trunks 
@Porter . 2 «© © 2 2 O BS GO 
» 9» Oash Lent Mr.Shelly. . . 0 3 0 
» 12 Paid for Parcel Miss O[lair- 
mont] .s«s62«2+2+ 0230 
» 5, Oashto P, Shelly, Esq. . 0 2 6 
» 9, Amelia Broke a Dish - £018 3} 
»» 13 Cash to Do. Do. Do.”? [sum cut of } 


Up the side of the figures is ‘‘ Clairmont’s 
Letter 7d.,” and ‘‘Glass.” On the back of 
Shelley’s bill is another one in the same hand, 
of extra articles bought, I suppose, for Shelley’s 
rooms : 


& 8. d. 
‘*Feb, 10. Bought of Mr. Little 2 pair 
of Blankets and one 
Oounterpane Rug. . . [no sum] 
i Bought of Mr. Dover 1 
Looking Glass ... 012 0 
os Bason and Ewer, Blue : 
ne ee 
- 2 Blankets ‘seen ese £8 
‘ BPmow ft tl tl tll OKE 





This duetoMr. Dover. . 2 1 








It is odd that Shelley should have taken 
lodgings at the house of a namesake of his 
father-in-law, William Godwin, who, says Mr. 
Kegan Paul, was then carrying on his business 
of a bookseller in Skinner-street, in the city. 
Mr. Paul also says that this Godwin of Great 
Russell Street cannot have been a relation of 
William Godwin. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 








8ST. PATRICK AND THE HEPTATEUCH. 
Ballyclough Vicarage, Mallow: October 7, 1889, 

In the notes following the memoir of Muir- 
chu maccu Machtheni in the Book of Armagh 
(Hogan, p. 56), St. Patrick is said to have left 
in certain places “libros legis aeuangelii 
libros.” 

In my edition of the Epistles and Hymn of 
St. Patrick, I had taken this to mean the Old 
and New Testaments; but Mr. Whitley Stokes 
pointed out (Tripartite Life, I., cxcvii.) that 
this would not explain the ‘‘ Septem libros 
legis,” which, according to Tirechan, St. 
Patrick gave to Bishop Mune (Hogan, p. 84). 
I now believe that this and the former ex- 
pression refer to the Heptateuch, which is thus 
defined by Forcellini : 


‘Hoc nomine vocantur quinque libri Moysi 
prophetae seu Pentateuchus una cum libro Josue 
et libro Judicum quicum saepe jungitur etiam 
Ruth.” 

These books appear to have been used as a 
volume apart from the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment. The earliest instance I have found is 
that of Sidonius Apollinaris (b. 43), ‘‘ Librum 
igitur hic ipse deportat Heptateuchi scriptum 
velocitate summa, summo nitore” (Lib. v., 
Epist. 15, Migne lviii.). The word occurs also 
in Alcimus Avitus about the same date. A 
poetical version of it was composed by Cyprian 
—a Gaulish bishop of the middle of the sixth 
century—of which a critical text has just 
been published by Prof. Mayor (Cambridge : 
1889). To these authorities may be added St. 
Jerome, the Rule of St. Benedict, Gregory the 
Great, and Alcuin (see du Oange). 

It would appear that St. Patrick followed 
the usage of Gaul in having this collection 
transcribed for distribution, possibly as an 
introduction to the entire Old Testament. His 
example was followed in the Irish Church, e.g, 
by St. Finn Barr; for, in the Irish life of that 
saint (MS. 23 A 44, Royal Irish Academy), it is 
related that, when parting with the pupils of 
his ecclesiastical school at Addergoole, in the 
Queen’s County, he gave them, among other 
gifts, ‘‘the seven books of the Law and the 
four books of the Gospel” (seacht leabar an 
reachta agus ceithre leabar an t,soisgeil, 

T. OLDEN. 


P.S.—It should have been mentioned that, 
when the term Heptateuch was used, the book 
of Ruth was considered as included in Judges, 
but when it was treated as a separate book the 
collection was known as the Octoteuch. St. 
Jerome uses both terms. (Epp. lxxi. cvii. 
Migne Tom. xxii.) The latter name was that 
used by Eastern writers. 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of notice that 
in the passage from the Life of 8S. Finn Barr 
‘the Gospel” is in the singular number, and 
is regarded as composed of four books. Irish 
theologians do not appear to have used the 
expression ‘‘ four Gospels,” though the book 
was sometimes spoken of simply as the Four 
(cattar or catar). Perhaps the word Gospel is 
used in the sense referred to in the expression 
“raising the Gospel ” [aloft] terebéil int soscela, 
and in the description of Klijah opening his 
Gospel to preach to the birds of Paradise, 
Osluicid éle iarswidiu a soscela (Book of Lein- 


| ster 280 a), T. 0. 
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OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 
Upton, Eesex : Oct. 7, 1889. 
Some statements in Mr. Alfred Nutt’s letter 
in last week’s ACADEMY call for immediate 
correction. He says: 


‘** Prof. Meyer asks with justice what Mr. Fleming 
and his friends have done to popularise the study 
of the living language by means of well-chosen 
end well-compiled text-books.”’ 


It is surprising how little trouble people will 
sometimes take to be well-informed. Mr. 
Fleming is well able to take care of himself, in 
spite of his three score and ten years. He 
may, however, be excused if he is reluctant to 
speak of his own labours; and, meantime, I 
beg to be allowed to show how unjust your 
correspondents are to the Gaelic Union. 

The ‘‘ First,” ‘‘Second,” and ‘ Third Irish 
Books” (published by Gill, Dublin), of which 
some 70,000 copies have been sold during the 
last few years, were written and prepared 
altogether by men who subsequently became 
the nucleus of the Gaelic Union. These little 
works are still in steady demand in Ireland 
and America. A member of the Gaelic Union— 
Mr. David Comyn—issued a cheap edition of 
the Laoi Cisin air Thir na n-6g, and later a new 
edition of the Mac-gnimartha Finn. Another 
member—Father Nolan—issued a series of 
‘* Lessons in Irish-Gaelic,” of which five parts 
appeared in succession. Father Nolan also 
edited an Irish prayer-book—the Casdén go 
Flaitheamhnas, and Jater another work in 
Irish and English, ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Prayer-book.” 
Dr. Joyce, while a member of the Gaelic Union, 
gave the public the first part of Keating’s Forus 

easa ar Lirinn—containing Irish text, transla- 
tion, and notes. Another member—the Rev. 
Euseby Cleaver—brought out at his own 
expense a Duanaire, or collection of poems by 
living Irish poets. A Munster priest, assisted 
by Mr. Fleming, has brought out a second 
edition of Father Daniel O’Sullivan’s Irish 
version of De Imitatione Christi—a work which, 
with all its faults, is the finest specimen of 
Trish prose of this century, and by far the 
best piece of modern Irish translation. A 
distinguished member of the Gaelic Union— 
Dr. Douglas Hyde—has Jately given the world 
a book of Irish popular tales in the native 
idiom—a collection which even Mr. Alfred 
Nutt calls ‘‘ admirable’; while the cost of 
the work was mainly, if not entirely, defrayed 
by another member of the same body—Mr. 
Cleaver—already mentioned. 

This itself is no small list of achievements, 
and I think quite sufficient to show how un- 
warranted is the attack made on the Gaelic 
Union. There are other labours I might men- 
tion which have been willingly undertaken and 
lovingly carried out by membersof thissociety— 
all with the express purpose of ‘‘ popularising 
the study of the living Irish tongue ”—but 
which I omit for brevity’s sake. One thing, 
however, I must not omit. It was this same 
Gaelic Union which first established the 
Trisleabhar na Gaedhilge, or “‘ Gaelic Journal ”— 
the only periodical at this day in Ireland solely 
devoted tothe interests of the national lan- 
guage, and I think the first journal of the kind 
ever started in that country. The Jrisleabhar, 
of which the fourth volume has just com- 
menced, has been for the last two years under 
the able management of Mr. John Fleming; 
and though it may not be all that its friends 
could wish, its essays, tales, sketches, poems, &c., 
are calculated to do useful service, and it has 
been spoken of by scholars at home and 
abroad in terms of commendation. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt may answer that all this 
work is nothing, because most of it was printed 
in Irish type and not in ordinary Roman. Let 
me inform him that there is no desire on the 


** boycott” any good Irish book, be the type 
what it may. While a majority are doubtless 
in favour of retaining Irish type for Irish 
books, they are one and all ready to welcome 
apy modern Irish work, however printed. 
Many of the members, even of those most 
inclined to retain the old letters, have used 
Roman type in some of their works, e.g. Father 
Nolan in his ‘‘ Lessons in Irish Gaelic,” the 
late Canon Bourke in his edition of Bishop 
O’Gallagher’s ‘Irish Sermons”; and Mr. 
Fleming himself in his life of Donnchadh Ruadh 
MacConmara—one of the greatest Irish (Gaelic) 
poets of the last century—used Roman type 
throughout the work. While some of us would 
prefer the ordinary type—chiefly because it is 
easier to print and therefore cheaper—the re is 
none so foolish as to stickle for the old 
characters in every case. 

As to the ancient and mediaeval tracts 
occasionally published in Ireland and England, 
they are obviously meant for the student aud 
the antiquary; and it is unreasonable to 
expect the general public to go after them or 
read them. Let publishers give us something 
of modern times, with some kind of 
human interest in it—let them give us cheap 
grammars, cheap dictionaries, history, bio- 
graphy, legends, stories, poens, sketches, 
books of religion and devotion, &c., and I feel 
sure that they would soon have a different tale 
to tell of Irish books sold. 

T. 6 FLANNAOILE. 








THE COLOUR ‘‘ PERS”? IN OLD FRENCH. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Oct. 7, 1839. 


I have shown in two former letters to the 
AcADEMY (September 22 and October 20, 1888) 
that the word pers was used in Old French and 
Provengal to indicate all shades of blue, ranging 
from the blue-black of hair to the greenish 
blue of the turquoise, as well apparently as 
certain shades of crimson. The following 
passage from Machault’s Remede de Fortune 
shows that, at any rate in heraldry, the word 
had a well-defined meaning : 


‘* Saches de vray qu’en tout endrvit 
Qu’on descript armes 4 droit 
La couleur de pers est clamée 
Azur, s’elle est 4 droit nommée, 
Le rouge gueules, le noir sable, 


Etle blancargent ... . 
(Ed. Tarbé, p. 84). 


It was used, too, in the sense of our “ true- 
blue,” for Machault says in another place : 


‘* Sachez que le pers signefie 
Loyaute qui hait tricherie.”’* 
In the description of William the Conqueror 
in his Chronique Rimée Philippe Mousket says: 


‘* Ses cevaus fu de fier couviers, 

Par deseure et un cendal piers 

A flour d’or des armes le roi 

De France, et s’ot tout le conroi ’’ 

(vv. 17406-9). 

Reiffenberg ex plains cendal piers as ‘‘ <toffe de 
soie bleu foncé chargée de fleurs de lys.” But 
piers here would be rather ‘‘azure,” as in the 
passage from Machault given above; for we 
learn from Robert Gaguin’s Croniques de 
France that the royal blue of the arms of 
France was ‘‘la couleur du ciel serain ” (this 
passage is also interesting as throwing light on 
the origin of the term ‘‘ Jean Crapaud”’ for a 
Frenchman) : 


** En ce lieu ne omettray a adjouxter ce que par 
nul certain aucteur ay trouvé, mais ay ouy reciter 
et affermer notoirement parla commune renommée, 
que les roys frangoys avoient en leur armoyrie pour 
le signe de leur noblesse troys crapos, mais aprés 
ce que Clouys eut receu les sauemens chrestiens, 








* Cf. Chaucer’s ‘‘ Anelida and Arcite,’’ 1. 330, 
and Skeat’s note on the passage (Chaucer’s Minor 





part of any member of the Gaelic Union to 


Poems, p. 320). 


— 


luy fut envoyé du ciel ce que de present portent 
les roys, c’est assavoir troys fleura delys d’or soulz 
lesquelles est la couleur du ciel serain que les 
Francoys appellent azur.’’ 

In the ‘‘ Farce de Pathelin” (p. 12, ed. Jacob) 
the draper says to Pathelin: ‘‘ Voulez-vous de 
ce pers cler cy?,” the ‘pers cler” being 
apparently a light-blue material. 

PaGET TOYNBEE, 








A SIGN USED IN OLD-ENGLISH M38, TO INDICATE 
VOWEL- SHORTNESS. 
Ghent: October 7, 188, 

At the end of his interesting communication 
in the ACADEMY of October 5, Prof. Napier says 
he has ‘‘ a dim recollection of having met with 
isolated instances of it” (the sign ‘ over vowels) 
besides in the passages quoted. 

It is just possible that these isolated instances 
are those that occur in subsequent pages of the 
same MS. in which Prof. Napier has found it 
on fol. 43. At any rate, I remember talking to 
him on that subject some time in 1888, soon 
after I had copied some treatises of that in- 
teresting eleventh-century miscellany. It is 
even possible that I showed them to him. 
However, should they not be identical, they 
would be all the worthier to be mentioned by 
the side of the goodly array published from 
the Cleopatra MS. 

Géd (= deus) is found six times on fol. 47a 
and subsequent folios ; god (= bonus) is mostly 
found as god, sometimes without any sign over 
it. In the corresponding passages of the MS, 
Royal 2 B, v. (both contain an Oratio pro pec- 
catts) the words are found without any sign 
over them. This applies also to the cases to be 
mentioned lower down. 

éced on fol. 49a. Min drihten si be pane pes 
be bu mid binum clenan mude 7 tungan éced 7 
eallan bergdest. (The MS. R. 2 B. v. presents 
some variant readings, of which of geallan in- 
stead of 7 eallan is the most interesting. ) 

hrife, fol. 49a. bu mid binum bain clenan hrife 
hungor 7 burst 7 cyle browodest. 

ag‘ute, ibidem, where the ‘ stands right over 
the g. This is perhaps owing to the well- 
known fact that the scribes used to put in the 
accents only when a page was finished, and 
adding them thus burriedly they were apt to 
write them over the wrong letters. 

feére, fol. 50b. ba scylon braican deades butan- 
dreame dto widan febre. The h being dropped 
one would expect this eo to be long, but (see 
Sweet, History of English Sounds, § 400) the 
short vowel may be owing to the analogy of the 
nominative feorh, 

ealle, ibid. A note in my copy (which is 
shortly to be published in the Anglia) says, 
with respect to « sign found over the ea: ‘i ? 
or remnant of some letter?” Here again it 
may be a‘. 

Now that the attention of editors has been 
drawn to this sign other instances will possibly 
be forthcoming ; and I think they will establish 
beyond a doubt the correctness of Prof. Napier’s 
view with regard to its meaning. 

H. LoGEMAN. 








THE THIRD BASQUE BOOK, 
L’Epinette, par Lib.urne: October 4, 1889. 

Mr. Van Eys has mistaken Mr. Dodgson’s 
meaning; and, indeed, Mr. Dodgson’s letter 
was not very clear. Mr. Dodgson intended to 
speak of the so-called third Basque book, viz.— 
the Kalendrea and Catechism, printed at La 
Rochelle in October, 1571. 

Of this book—a copy of which fetched 900 
francs (£36) at M. Burgaud des Maret’s sale 
(1873)—three copies only are known to exist. 
The first—M. Burgaud des Maret’s —is now for 
sale at M. Jean Maisonneuve’s; the second is 








in the library of the Arsenal; and the third, 
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with three leaves and a half missing, is in my 
possession. The book is made up of two 
pamphlets. The first isa calendar. The second 
contains, besides some family prayers, a 
reprint of the Catechism and the Confession of 
Faith, added as an appendix to Licarrague’s 
New Testament, which Mr. Dodgson should 
have called the second Basque book. This 
reprint differs from the original only in slight 
typographical details, and in a few, but impor- 
tant, linguistic peculiarities. 

Of Dechepare’s Primitive, which is un- 
doubtedly the first printed Basque book, the 
copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale is, at 
present, unique, 

JULIEN VINSON. 








SHAKSPERE'S ‘‘ MAKE ROPE ’S.” 

8, St. George's square: October 6, 1889, 
In analogy with Shakspere’s ‘‘ make rope ’s ”’ 
=cause us to be ensnared, I find in 1752 in 
Louthian’s Form of Process before the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland—which I have just cut 
up for our Phil. Soc. Dict.—‘‘ the judges cause 
notify to him to apply to them,” p. 45; ‘‘ the 
Petitioners caused charge Our Advocate and 
Party concerned,” p. 77; ‘‘and that you, 
within fifteen Days thereafter, cause regis- 

trate thir [these] our Letters,” p. 82, &c. 
F, J. FURNIVALL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SUNDAY, Oct. 13.4 pm. South Place Institute: ‘' Por- 
tugal,” by Mr. Oswald Orawfard. 

Monpay, Oct. 14,4) m. Roval Academy: ‘* The Bones 
of thee Human Body,” III . by Prof. John Marshall. 

Faray, Oct. 18.4p.m. Royal Academy: ‘*The Joints 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. Jopn Marshall. 





SCIENCE. 
A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 


Ellis, Second Edition. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Tue first edition of Mr. Ellis’s Commentary 
on Catullus furnished the learned world with a 
new basis of study not only of Catullus himself, 
but of the Alexandrian and Ciceronian litera- 
ture. The book at once won a position which 
makes it superfluous to say anything in the 
way of general compliment on the appearance 
of a second edition. The new edition con- 
tains a great deal of fresh matter, added 
partly in the course of discussions occasioned 
by recent works on the same subject, partly 
from the new stores of learning accumulated 
by the editor during the last few years. In 
particular, Mr. Ellis recalls the attention of 
scholars to the Jabours of the Italians of the 
Revaissance—the Guarini, Poliziano, Avan- 
cius, and Aldus Manutius. 

Among tbe works on Catullus which have 
sppeared since the first edition of Mr. Ellis’s 
commentary was published, and which are 
more or less indebted to it for assistance and 
stimulus, may be mentioned (besides Munro’s 
well-known Criticisms and Elucidations) the 
useful school edition by Riese (1884), the 
elaborate commentary by Baehrens (1885), 
and the extremely sound and careful text and 
biography by Schmidt (1887). Bénoist’s 
short notes do not seem to add much to Mr. 
Ellis’s materials; and still less is to be got 
from the Italian commentary by Toldo (1883). 

But a tribute of recognition is due, and 
may not unfitly be paid in this place, to 
Emil Baehrens, whose recent death is a serious 
loss to Latin philology. In saying this, the 





work was hastily done, that many of his pro- 
posed emendations were unfortunate, tbat he 
had faults of temper, and a bad tone in con- 
troversy. But he was a very considerable 
Latinist. He had edited a great number of 
texts—the Silvae of Statius, Valerius Flaccus, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, the Panegyrict, 
and the Poetae Latint Minores; and his work 
has given a great stimulus to scholarship, 
besides producing some solid results. His 
palaeographical judgments have sometimes 
proved erroneous ; but his views on the MSS. 
of Catullus seemed to have been virtually 
accepted by every scholar of note, except 
Mr. Ellis, who has written on the subject. 
His commentary, no doubt, owes much in 
detail to that of Mr. Ellis, as every modern 
commentary on Catullus must do; but 
Baehrens is not (as a sentence in Mr. Ellis’s 
preface might lead a hasty reader to suppose) 
a disingenuous plagiariet. He adds a good 
deal, so far asthe present writer has observed, 
to Mr. Ellis’s stores; and, what is perhaps 
more impor‘ant, his work bears throughout 
the stamp of independence. 

The commentaries of Mr. Ellis and of 
Baebrens have conferred a service upon Latin 
scholars which extends far beyond the limits 
of their subject. There are two kinds of 
commentaries on an ancient author. One is 
the neat and terse explanatory handbook, 
which gives a ready answer to every question 
which can be asked by the industrious school- 
boy or the intelligent reader; the other is 
the commentary which not only explains the 
author, but fully illustrates his age, surround- 
ings, and literary antecedents. Much of this 
kind has recently been done for the history 
and philozophy of the Ciceronian age. It is 
the great merit of Mr. Eliis, and after him of 
Baehrens, that they have thrown the same 
kind of light upon its literary tendencies. In 
reading commentaries like theirs, the scholar 
feels bimself at home, not only with Catullus, 
but with his intellectual world—with the 
contemporaries and predecessors who helped 
in great measure to make him what he was. 

H. Nertiessip. 








NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF ULSTER.* 
III. 
III, THE FOOTNOTES. 


First, we may correct the following mis- 
prints; combact, p. 256, n. 4, read combat; 
memthenga, p. 332, n, 4, r. nemthenga (poison- 
tongue); fromnu, p. 364, n. 3, 7. formnu; 
depradatione, p. 394, 1. 8, r. depraedatione ; 
progidy, p. 403, n. 8, 7. prodigy ; domniagh, 
p. 501, n. 5, r. domnaigh; fiofaidhe, p. 504, 
n. 1, 7. fivsaidhe; unsually, p. 510, n.d, r. 
usually ; 7'ywisogion, pp. 552, n. 4, 575, n. 8, 7. 
Tywysogion. 

In the Irish note printed from the Bodleian 
MS., in p. 591 there are eight mistakes, none, 
however, affecting the sense. 

Wrong etymologies may be found in p. 5, n. 9 
(brat aud Latin praeda); in p 129, n. 4, where the 
name Finsnechta is explained as “ White-snow,” 
Find-snechta}: it rather means ‘‘ Bright-snow,” 





* Annala Uladh(‘' Annals of Ulster’’), otherwise 
Annala Senait (‘‘ Annals of Senat ’’): a Chronicle of 
Trish Affairs, from a.p. 431 to a.p. 1540, Edited 
by W. M. Hennessy. Vol. I., av. 431-1056. 
(Dublin: 1887.) 

t+ For a popular etymology from /in=vinum, 





| see O’Mahony’s Keating, p. 233. 





present writer does not deny that much of his | the Ir. Jin being cognate with Gr. Fry in jvor, 


xorg; in p. 155, n. 3 (bachall for baculum) ; 
and in p. 508, n. 4, where the nick-name 
carrach ‘‘scaldhead” (cognate with the equar- 
rosus of Festus), is apparently regarded as a cor- 
ruption of carthach ‘* loveable.” 

Of mistranslations the following are the most 
important. One of the commonest entries in 
these Annals is to the effect that such and such 
a layman embraced the monastic life (cleri- 
catum suscepit, p. 136; Clericatus Selbaich, 
p- 174; Clericatus Echdach, p. 184), either 
permanently (post clericatum obiit, p. 154, ‘‘ in 
clericatu obiit,’’ pp. 322, 380, 402, in clericatu 
» + » quievit, p. 376, in clericatu uitam senilem 
finiuit, p. 396, in clericatu finiuit, p, 424), or 
temporarily (Domnall in clericatum iterum, 
p- 204, where the editor rashly asserts that 
clericatus ‘‘is sometimes applied to a pilgrim- 
age”). When the annalist wrote Irish the 
corresponding expression is do gabail bachlu, 
p. 424, 1. 2, or simply bachall, as in pp. 154, 
256, 258. Hereon the editor remarks (pp. 155, 
n. 13; 256, n. 1; 259, n. 6) that the entry means 
that the person referred to ‘‘ assumed the pil- 
grim’s staff,” ‘‘ assumed the ‘ baculum’ or pil- 
grim’s staff.” But the Irish word for ‘‘ pilgrim’s 
staff” is trostan (p. 572, p. 1), not bachall, which 
has only the two meanings—(1) ‘‘ pastoral staff ” 
(as in Lachall Isu, the Latin bacillum or bacillus, 
or, rather, as buchali is fem., a Low-Latin 
*bacilla) ; (2) **to make or become a pastor,” 
‘to tonsure ”’ (as in the Tripartite Life, p. 190, 
], 4).* And the Irish phrase for going on a 
pilgrimage is dul for ailithri. That bachall is 
quite different from ‘‘ pilgrimage” is clearly 
seen from the entry in p. 257 at the year 781: 
Bachall Artgaile . . . perigrinatio eius in sequenti 
anno ad insolam Iae. The editor would have 
been saved from these mistakes by looking at 
Ducange (s.v. Clericatus ‘‘ Vita monastica”’) 
and Bishop Reeves’s Columba, p. 67, note g, and 
p. 157, note b. 

The ‘pestis que dicitur baccach” which 
attacked the Irish in the year 708, ‘‘ cum 
uentris profluvio,” is stated (p. 157, p. 9) to 
have been “‘ lameness.” This it certainly was 
not. One may conjecture that the word was 
borrowed from the A.S. pocc, and means some 
kind of eruptive disease: poccas, ulcera, Wr. 
Voc.; pol:ke, sekeness, porrigo, variolus, 
Prompt. Parv. For Irish } from p in loanwords 
compare béc, brolach from picem, prologus. 

In p. 172, n. 4, naidm is defined as ‘‘ ex- 
action,” ‘‘binding.” It is translated by 
‘* guarantee” in p. 431, 1.20. It means ‘‘a 
covenant.” 

At the year 751 we have the entry ‘‘ Mors 
Cilleine droctigh anchoritae Iae,” translated by 
‘* Death of Cillene ‘ droctech’ anchorite of Ia.” 
In a note (p. 214, n. 7) the editor renders 
droctech (nom. sg. of droctigh) by ‘‘ bridge- 
maker.” This, no doubt, is its primary mean- 
iug. But here it is the Irish translation of 
‘* pontifex,”” which word, in the Latin of these 
annals, denotes ‘‘ bishop.” Thus, at the year 
731, we have the entry ‘‘ Pontifex Maige heu 
Saxonum Garaalt [leg. Garalt ?] obiit,” which 
commemorates the death of 8. Gerald, bishop of 
Mayo. The editor says that Cillene ‘‘ appears 
to have been abbot of Iona.’”’ Perhaps he was 
only one of those bishops attached to mon- 
asteries, of whom we read in the Life of 8S. 
Mochua of Balla and elsewhere. 

In p. 236, n. 5, Ath-Orc is rendered by “‘ the 
Ford of Orc.” It means Vadum Porcorum, 
orc (here a gen. pl.) being cognate with the 
Latin porcus. 

P. 563, n. 8. Here fogabhar, ‘is got,” is 
misrendered ‘‘ was got.’’ Compare the transla- 


* Oompare the cognate Middle Breton verb, 
ez baeleguer ‘‘on t’ordonne prétre,’’ Ernault, Dic- 
tionnaire Etymolegique du Breton Moyen, p. 222, & 

arvel of industry and learning. 
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pr above quoted of asmberidh, lecar, orc and 
aill, 

" Two other notes seem to call for remark. 
At the year 773 the annalist has the entry 
‘** Comixtio agonis Ja Donnchad,” translated by 
‘* Disturbance of a fairby Donnchad.” Hereon 
the editor (pp. 242, n. 4) notes that Dr. O’Conor 
thought that the fair (or assembly) meant was 
the fair of Tailltiu, and that he was ‘‘ possibly 
right in this instance.”’ There is no doubt of it. 
Compare the Book of Armagh, fo. 10a1: “Prima 
feria uenit ad Taltenam ubi fit [leg. fuit 7] agon 
[i.e., &yév] regale”; and the Tripartite Life, 
p-. 68: ‘* Prima [autem] feria Patricius ad Tal- 
tenam baili i raba in t-oinach rigdai.” ‘ Now, 
on the first day of the week, Patrick came to 
Taltiu, a stead wherein was the royal assem- 
bly.” The “assembly of Tuiltiu” (now Tel- 
town in the co. Meath) was the agon of Ireland 
par excellence, and interference with it was as 
serious a matter in the eyes of the Irish as the 
abolition of the Olympic festival was in those 
of the Greeks. 

At the year 1040 the annalist records the 
death of Harold Harefoot thus: ‘‘Aralt ri 
Saxan giuais moritur.” The editor (p. 577, 
n. 11) honestly confesses that ‘‘the meaving 
of the epithet giwais, which Dr. O’Conor prints 
quiais, and translates ‘ ferorum,’ is not plain.” 
It is the Giuoys of the Annales Cambriae, ad a. 
1040, and Prof. Napier has pointed out to me 
that it is an Irish corruption of gewissa—an 
epithet for the West Saxons: see Baeda, H. E. 
ii, 5, iii, 7. As to the election of Harold by 
the Witan of Wessex, see Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, 3rd edit., vol. i., p. 503. 





A paper like the present, chiefly composed of 
lists of corrigenda, is apt to convey an 
erroneous impression of the value of the book 
under notice. Let me, therefore, end by say- 
ing that, with all its defects, this new edition 
of the first half of the Annals of Ulster is 
not unworthy of the gifted, generous, and 
modest scholar whose last work on earth 
it was. No one now living in Ireland is 
able to complete it; and I venture to 
suggest that the Royal Irish Academy, instead 
of employing an apprentice to botch the work 
of the deceased master, shonld spend the funds 
at their disposal in making and publishing 
photographs of the Book of Lecan and the 
Book of Fermoy, two ancient MSS. now in their 
library. The sun, even in Dublin, will not 
guess and blunder, 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 


Corrigenda.—In the ACADEMY for September 
28, 1889, p. 207, col. 3, 1. 47, for ppf. read pp. ; 
1, 48, for o. read of; 1. 51, for ab ath read 
abath; 1.79, for has the read has; 1. 83, for 
when read where. P. 208, col. 1, 1, 11, for 
Soigiallnaig read fo-giallnai. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE YENISSEI INSCRIPTIONS. 


Settrington Rectory, York: Oct 7, 1889. 

Through the kind courtesy of Prof. Donner 
of Helsingfors, I have received a copy of the 
facsimiles of inscriptions in an unknown alpha- 
bet and language, and of certain very curious 
rock-sculptures, which have been discovered on 
the Upper Yenissei. 

Those who are familiar with Prof. George 
Stephens’s book on The Runic Monuments can 
hardly fail to notice the resemblance in artistic 
style, and in the way of pourtraying animals 
and the human figure, between these sculptures 
and the reliefs on the two golden horns found 
neat Gallehus in Jutland. The headdress, 
with long feathers resembling horns, is the 
same; and there is a curious resemblance in 
some of the hunting scenes. One of the Galle- 
hus horns has an inscription in very ancient 











runes. Of the fifteen runes which appear on 
the horn ten are identical in form with letters 
which are found in the Yenissei inscriptions. 
Two very peculiar letters in the Yenissei in- 
scriptions are, to the best of my knowledge, 
found in no known alphabet excspt the earliest 
Runic Futhore. The inscriptions also contain 
two letters which I have, in my book on the 
runes, bypothetically assigned as conjectural 
archa‘c forms of certain runes, although they 
have not yet been found in any actual inscrip- 
tion. 
Tsiac TAYLOR. 








THE MODE IN WHICH THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS WERE WRITTEN. 
Miinchon : October 5, 1839, 

It is, perhaps, not altogether superfluous to 
mention that the mode of writing cuneiform 
characters, adopted by Dec. Zehnpfund, as 
described in the AcADEMY, of September 21 
(p. 190), is a practical application of an old idea 
—so old, indeed, that few members of the 
Oriental Congress can have heard of it. 

I recollect seeing Prof. Cowper, of King’s 
College, London, showing his class, some forty- 
nine years ago, how the larger cuneiform 
characters might have been impressed on soft 
clay by one of the angles at the end of a wooden 
parallelopipedon, held at an acute angle to the 
surface of the clay. He also mentioned that he 
had exhibited this mode of iwpressing such 
characters at a public lecture in London some 
time before ; but whether he was the originator 
of the idea, or not, I cannot say. 

E. W. WEst. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. J. F. Buaxe has published in the 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association an 
interesting account of a recent visit to the 
volcanoes of Italy. After exploring the Campi 
Bianchi in the Isle of Lipari—the only locality 
which yields the pumice-stone of commerce— 
he has been led to oppose the usual view, 
which regards pumice as a loose frothy form of 
obsidian, or volcanic glass, and to suggest that 
instead of the pumice having been derived from 
obsidian, the obsidian has resulted from the 
fusion or consolidation of a pumiceous rock. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. ZuriTzA has undertaken the editorship 
of Herrig’s Archiv, and has secured the help of 
many new contributors. 


Don Joaquin Costa has printed, in the 
Boletinos of the Institucion libre de Enseianza 
(Madrid), a series of studies on the presumed 
bilingual Ibero-Latin inscription of Jodar. 
They are contained in the numbers June 30 to 
September liinclusive. Every point of etymo- 
logy or of grammar advanced may not find 
acceptance; but the papers are highly sugges- 
tive towards the decipherment of the still 
unknown Keltiberian, and the last throws real 
light on the varying relations between the 
Romans and the native Iberian tribes during 
the conquest of Spain. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Notes on some Examples of Early Persian 
Lwtre Ware. By Henry Wallis. (Bernard 
Quaritch.) If not the most beautiful, at least 
the most remarkable, of the illustrations of this 
last contribution of Mr. Wallis to the literature 
about Persian-China is a figure of a dish dug 
up by M. Dieulafoy, at Susa, and now com- 
prised in the Susa collection at the Louvre. 
We are told that it was found with coins of 


the Sassanian Dynasty, and may belong to the 
period immediately anterior to the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs. The desiga is quite un- 
like the decoration of any Persian pottery with 
which we are acquainted, aud reminds us more 
of a masonic badge, perhaps, than anything 
else. It consists of a trefoii-like figure in the 
centre, surmounted by a triangle; iu the middle 
of this is a small circle, withia which again 
is a triangular arrangement of strokes, esc 
carried beyond the angle that it helps to 
make, as if three sticks were laid across 
one another so as to form a triangle iu their 
midst. From the apices of the outer triangle 
spring riband-like curls, and from correspoud- 
ing points in the trefoil spring convolvolus- 
like forms. Mr. Wallis describes the object 
‘“‘as a flat dish with straight upright sides, and 
standing on three feet. It has a hole pierced ia 
the bottom, which would allow liquid to flow 
away without tilting the dish. The ornamen- 
tation is painted in blue and green, on a pale 
greyish white ground.” He adds that there 
is a tolerable certainty that the design has a 
wystical, symbolical intention, and that the 
markings in the ceutre have a rough resem- 
blanceto some of the early monograms of Christ; 
but except that he culls attention to the fact 
that Susa claimed an episcopal see before the 
Arab domination, aud that one triangle 
placed upon another was the design said to 
have been engraved on Solomon’s seal, he does 
not attempt a solution of the enigma. However, 
as betokened by the title, the main subject of 
these Notes is early Persian lustre ware. They 
may be regarded as a continuation of No. 1 of 
the series, which dealt with a few rare speci- 
mens exbibited at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1885, most of which were decorated 
with female figures, and showed a certain 
affinity with the brown lustred tiles which, 
as we know from the dates some of them 
bear, belong to the thirteenth century. Some of 
thosespecimens were fragments discovered in the 
ruins of Rhages ; and, as that city was destroyed 
in the year 1221 there is a strong probability 
that not only those fragments, but at least 
some of the better preserved specimens with 
similar decoration, belong to the same period as 
the dated tiles. The examples of lustre ware 
which illustrate the present number of the 
Notes are more diverse in character ; aud, except 
that these are ‘‘of singular brilliance and 
rarity,” their is little to connect them together, 
and their origin and period are open t> much 
conjecture. First, we have three pieces un- 
earthed by Mr. Wallis at Fostit—a city which 
was destroyed early in the twelfth century. 
Two of these are candlesticks, similar in shape 
to some well-known Oriental candlesticks made 
of brass; and the other a small hand-lamp, 
resembling the terra-cotta lamps of the Romans, 
They are all modelled with a more or less un- 
even surface, as if to show off the lustre to 
advantage; but their decoration is of a rough 
and elementary character. Then we have a seri s 
of five bowls, one of which (British Museum) 
is said to have been found in Mesopotamia, 
another (National Porcelain Factory, St-vres) at 
Beyrout, and the other three (Museum of In- 
dustrial Art, Berlin) in Syria. The first is 
decorated with simple circles and curves and 
rude leaf forms, the last three with desigas of 
a Byzantine character; but the other is dis- 
tinctly the work of an artist, and represents a 
fearful and wonderful bird surrounded by con- 
ventional sprigs, and sham Arabic, The 
painter knew, apparently, as little of natural 
history as he did of letters, but he was a born 
decorator. The other plates represent two 
vases found in Sicily, and lately acquired by 
the South Kensington Museum. They have 
been described at different times as ‘‘ Saracenic”” 
(whatever that may mean) and ‘‘ S‘culo-Arab.’ 

One bears a dedication to a sultan, and Mr, 
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Wallis thinks that he was a sultan of the four- 
teenth century, and that the vase was probably 
made “in his own city of Damascus.” But 
here, as elsewhere, we fear that, wherever it is 
attempted to suggest any precise date or fact 
about this class of pottery, we are on very in- 
secure ground. Indeed, after re-reading all 
Mr. Wallis’s Notes, we find it impossible to 
make an accurate summary of the result of his 
researches. There are a thousand reasons to 
be found for doubting previous conclusions, but 
very few reasons to adopt others in their place. 
Tt may be said that, previous to the time of Shah 
Abbas, we have no sure footing till we get to the 
thirteenth-century tiles. There seems reason 
to believe that within this interval, and before 
it, lustre ware was made in many places 
outside of Persia ; but whether the place of its 
origin was Persia or Egypt or elsewhere, we 
have no means of knowing. Further, as to 
decoration, Persia appears to bave been in- 
fluenced by China and ancient Greece, and ina 
measure by Byzantium; but it seems probable 
that pieces like the three bowls in plates 5 and 
6, which show this influence very strongly, 
were made in Syria. No piece of which we 
are aware whose origin can be safely traced to 
Persia proper, shows this influence so unmodi- 
fied, if, indeed, one can be said to show it at 
all. Without any precise knowledge as to 
place of production, the fact that a piece is 
decorated with illegible inscriptions is suspi- 
cious; and it may, at all events, be said that 
such pieces were more likely to be produced in 
places where the purchasers would not discover 
the errors—that is to say, where Arabic was 
not the current language, or, at least, in places 
distant from centres of Arab civilisation. 
Altogether, Mr. Wallis’s Notes amount to little 
more than a learned statement of the difficulties 
surrounding the subject; but this is something, 
and he has certainly arranged a number of 
specimens into groups in a manner which will 
assist future students, and assembled a number 
of notes and suggestions which are ingenious 
and may be fruitful. Such industry as his, 
employed with such intelligence over so wide a 
field, must be welcomed with gratitude ; and it is 
to be hoped that it may eventually be crowned 
with its due reward—the solution of some of 
the mysteries which have hitherto baffled other 
inquirers. As is well known, Mr. Wallis’s 
interest is not confined to Persia, but extends to 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, and all the 
cradles of Oriental art. We are glad to see that 
au important work by him on the ceramic art of 
Egypt is announced for publication. 


Artistic Japan. Vol. I. Conducted by 8. 
Bing. (Sampson Low.) M. Bing, in kis 
‘‘ programme” to this beautiful work, declares 
his intention of furnishing the lovers of Japan- 
ese art, by the aid of the best processes of en- 
graving, with a continuous series of diversified 
specimens, taken from every branch of that art 
at all its various epochs. The practical benefit 
of such a ‘‘ graphic encyclopaedia ’”’ to technical 
designers, and all those interested in the future 
of industrial art in Europe, furnishes another 
motive to the promoter of this enterprise. 
Such, in a few words, is the excuse for a 
periodical which, indeed, needs no other excuse 
than its beauty. It is not, however, a mere 
portfolio of pictures which each month, in a 
different cover, bearing some delightful repro- 
duction of a coloured Japanese wood-engraving, 
comes like a surprise to the subscribers to 
Artistic Japan, for M. Bing has called the 
pens as well as the collections of connoisseurs 
to his aid; and, as is well known, many of 
those who possess the rarest specimens are also 
men distinguished in letters. Thus, in short, 


but bright and competent, essays, M. Louis 
Gonse gives his reasons for thinking that the 








characteristic features of Japanese architecture ; 
M. Falize writes of those little masterpieces in 
worked metal which serve instead of jewellery 
to this art-loving nation; and M. Edmond de 
Goncourt tells again the noble story of the forty 
Ronin, apropos of a travelling writing-set which 
was made by one of them, and is now a prized 
possession of the author. Nor is the reader left 
without a guide to the numerous aud divers 
plates which have no specific connexion with 
the essays; for these are all accompanied with 
explatatory notes, full of varied and interesting 
information. The Eoglish edition is produced 
under the able editorship of Mr. Huish, and 
loses little of the charm of the original. If in 
one sense the Japanese artist is inimitable, we 
know at least how to reproduce their designs 
with something not far from perfection. Every 
page of the text of this periodical is decorated 
with scraps of Japanese drawiogs or woodcuts, 
most faithfully rendered with typographic 
blocks ; and the loose plates, whether in mono- 
chrome or in colour, quite justify the praise 
bestowed on M. Gillot by the editor. Some, 
like the water-colour kakemono of monkeys by 
Mori Sosen, which was given in the first 
number, or the figure of a woman in the double- 
page plate in No. 2, are exceptionally successful 
in giving the delicacy of tone and the sober 
harmony of the originals. 








PROF, POOLE’S LECTURES ON 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. R. 8. PooLe’s autumn course of lectures on 
archaeology at University College, London, will 
be wholly devoted to the mediaeval branches of 
the subject. They will be given in the Botani- 
cal Theatre on Wednesdays, at five p.m., from 
October 16 to December 11, and most often 
will be illustrated by limelight. Mr. Poole 
will be aided by Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith, of 
the British Museum, and Mr, Henry Wallis, the 
well known artist and collector. 

The greater part of the course will treat of the 
mediaeval art of the East, and the details of 
English art in the middle ages will occupy the 
next course in the winter term. 

Besides the general subjects, the special ones 
of the Mosque, and the Cairene House will 
be treated by Mr. Poole, and those of Persian 
Art by Mr. Cecil Smith. Mr. Wallis will 
lecture on Oriental Ceramic Art, and its move- 
ments from Spain to the other western 
countries. All the lectures—nine in number— 
will be free, and open to the public without 
tickets. 

There will also be eight demonstrations at 
the British Museum and the South Kensington 
Museum, for which students will pay £1 1s. for 
the whole series. 

The object of this course is to illustrate the 
history of mediaeval art, especially that of the 
Mohammedans, and to make the treasures of 
our national museums useful to artists and art 
students. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


APOLLO MELANTHIOS IN CYPRUS. 
British Schoo], Athens: September 80, 1859. 

In the AcApEmy of September 14 (p. 176), I 
notice a statement which may mislead some of 
your readers. You report a meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions at Paris, in which 
M. S. Reinach ‘‘ called attention to an inscrip- 
tion found in Cyprus, in the neighbourhood of 
Paphos, which contains a dedication to a 
divinity called Opaon Melanthios.” I do not 
know whether the inscription referred to is one 
of those found in 1888 by the Cyprus Explora- 
tion Fund. There were ten dedications to this 
divinity, more or less fragmentary. In one he 





Japanese are the greatest decorators in the 
world; M. Victor Ohampier explains the 


is called Apollo Melanthios. But these were 
dug up by Mr. Hogarth at Anargetti, a village 





in the hills, about ten miles distant from 
Paphos; and there can hardly be a doubt that 
another dedication to the same divinity, 
assigned by Cesnola and others to Paphos, 
belongs really to the same site. This is probably 
the one quoted by M. Clermont-Ganneau at the 
meeting, as already published. The ten I refer 
to were certainly underground till May, 1888, 
and were published in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for that year. 
ERNEST GARDNER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE American exploring expedition to Baby- 
lonia bas reason to be congratulated on the 
success of its first year’s campaign. The scene 
of its operations was Nipper, the ancient Nipur, 
one of the centres of early Chaldean culture 
and religion. It had previously been supposed 
that the great temple of Bel there was built by 
Ur-Bau, king of Ur, about 30008.c. It now 
turns out, however, that it was only restored by 
this king, bricks having been found belonging 
to Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon I. (3750 B.c ). 
The library of the t:mple was brought to light 
in the course of the excavations. More than 
2000 tablets were discovered, many of them 
unfortunately broken, the age of which ranges 
from 2000 B.c. to the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. Among them are hymns to the 
gods, magical incantations, astronomical texts, 
contracts, dynastic lists, historical pieces, and 
grammatical or lexical works. The excavations 
will be resumed in a few weeks. 


THE second exhibition of pastels at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will open next week. 


THE National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry— 
which was founded last year for the purpose of 
holding an annual congress in the principal 
manufacturing towns, to discuss problems of a 
practical nature connected with the welfare of 
the arts, fine and applied—will hold its second 
meeting at Edinburgh during the week begin- 
ning on Sunday, October 27. Ono that day a 
special sermon will be preached in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral by Prof. Flint. On Monday the 
Marquis of Lorne will deliver his address as 
president of the congress. The presidents of 
sections are— painting, Mr. Briton Riviere ; 
sculpture, Mr. E. Onslow Ford; architecture, 
Dr. RB. Rowand Anderson; applied art, Mr. 
William Morris. A fifth section deals with 
museums and national and municipal en- 
couragement of art. The sectional meetings 
will be held in the new rooms of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery ; and there will also 
be free evening meetings for working men in 
the Museum of Science and Art. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will issue this winter 
in volume form, two reprints from the Portfolio 
—The Earlier English Water-colour Painters,” 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, with thirteen copper- 
plates, and numerous minor illustrations; and 
‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, with twelve large copper-plates and 
other illustrations, from drawings by Messrs. 
Herbert Railton and Reginald Blomfield, and 
from photographs. Of each of these books 
there will be a limited large-paper edition. 


A meeting of subscribers to the testimonial 
to Sir Charles Newton will be held at 22 Albe- 
marle Street, on Tuesday, October 15, at 5 p.m., 
for the purpose of presenting the testimonial 
to Sir Charles Newton, who is about to leave 
England for some months. The Earl of 
Carnarvon, as chairman of the committee, will 
preside. The sum raised hitherto amounts to 
about £430. Of this about £150 will be 
required for the bust by Sir J. E. Boehm, 
which it is intended to place in the British 
Museum. The balance, after paying necessary 





|expenses, will, by Sir Charles Newton's 
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rticular request, be devoted to the estab- 
ishment of a prize in connexion with the 
British School at Athens. As, however, the 
sum available for this purpose falls consider- 
ably short of the expectations of the com- 
mittee, subscriptions are still invited, and may 
be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Messrs. J. Hersert SNELL and J. M. 
Mackintosh have been elected members of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. 


LAapy Forester has, through the Earl of 
Northesk, offered a donation of £25, and an 
annual subscription of £4, if nine others will 
do the same, to the Society for Preserving 
the Memorials of the Dead. 








THE STAGE. 
‘SHE DEAD HEART’? AT THE LYCEOM. 


Nuver did Mr. Irving show better judgment 
than in the revival of ‘‘The Dead Heart” at 
the Lyceum. It is not his fault that our 
stage-literature contains no play that deals 
with finer artistic quality than this of Mr. 
Watts Phillips’s with the period of the French 
Revolution. The period itself will always 
fascinate, and the play is sufficient. Behold- 
ing it, we are more or less in the presence of 
a conflict which interests the artistic mind 
very deeply, in part because of the picturesque- 
ness of its conditions, and in part because it 
is impossible to withhold from either side 
something of a man’s sympathy. On the one 
hand, there is the grace and suavity, the 
pretty ways, the perfect manners, of the 
ancien régime; on the other, the lurid light 
of Revolution, the sense of brotherhood, the 
fascinution of the new ideal. 

But, though we may congratulate the 
Lyceum management very sincerely on what 
it has now done, and on the fashion in which 
it has done it, it is a duty—and an easy 
one—to point out the two deficiencies of the 
play. The play is effective melodrama. Of 
its two important faults, one is a fault to 
which the spectator of melodrama does well 
to accustom himself betimes ; and that is the 
absence of reasonable motive for a good deal 
of the action. A certain naivelé in the con- 
struction of the play brings people together 
without much ceremony, when it is desirable 
for the purposes of the story that together 
they shall come. But more important absence 
of motive is discernible in the conduct in 
the that is pursued by two of the chief 
characters—Catherine Duval and the Abbé 
Latour. Why did Catherine Duval marry 
the Comte de;St. Valéry? In the prologue, 
not only did she resent his coming into her 
bedroom. She might have disapproved of 
that, and have forgiven it, had she been in 
love with him; but she was not in love. 
He was distasteful to her. She behaved as if 
ske detested him; and he had a band in the 
cor signing of her chosen lover to the Bastille. 
Yet, not long after Robert Landry has been 
provided for in this way by the state, 
Catherine marries the man whom she had 
been accustomed to scorn. Francis I.’s 
famous couplet on the inconstancy of woman- 
kind might well have been written after a 
period of acquaintance with Catherine Duval. 
That young woman would appear to have 
been ove ot the most “ trensferable” of the 
daughters of Ere, 





The second instance in which we discern 
the want of any other motive than the 
laudable but insufficient one of being of a 
certain convenience to the playwright is the 
conduct of L’Abbé Latour. Or was it that 
Watts Phillips saw only with jaundiced eyes 
the secular ecclesiastic of pre-revolutionary 
days? Monsters there may have been in those 
days as in our own; but Mr. Phillips’s 
Latour is not a typical abbé: for not only 
does he wink, and more than wink, at the 
consignment to the Bastille of a very 
worthy person; years afterwards, or months 
it may be, when St. Valéry has repented of 
his share of the business, this abbé, being 
charged with the conveyance of a reprieve to 
the man who has suffered unjustly, invents 
the story that the prisoner is dead, and so 
ensures, as he considers, his continual confine- 
ment. The typical abbé never behaved in 
this fashion. He was not above encouraging 
an interesting intrigue. Sometimes he went 
so far as to engage in one. He had a pretty 
taste in literature. He had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the kind of illustration to the fable 
that the Fermiers Généraux edition of the 
Contes of La Fontaine affords. Baudouin has 
represented him taking his pleasure ia a 
boudoir. Lavreince has painted him a dic- 
tator of women’s dress in ‘* Qu’en dit l’Abbé?” 
—the abbé must be consulted. He was never 
happier than when laying down the law in 
these matters—see, again, the Lavreince 
subject, ‘‘ Le Directeur des Toilettes.” But 
he did not often concern himself with the 
lifelong incarceration of people not exactly to 
his liking. Suave and gracious, gay and 
cultivated, he was inhuman only when he 
forgot the Bastille (the wrong of the existence 
of it), not when he remembered it. 

The second fault—on which I will ask 
leave to be permitted to touch more briefly — 
is the character of the dialogue, or, rather, 
its scantiness. This is not a habitual fault 
in melodrama; and it is only here instead of 
a worse one. For Mr. Walter Pollock—a 
man of our day essentially—has revised the 
text, has set the dialogue in a key we under- 
stand—no longer the hysteric sentiment, the 
flowery simile, of melodrama. But I surmise 
that his revision of the piece has Leen a little 
too purely excision or paraphrase. Anyhow 
there are moments in the piece—not a few of 
them—at which the actors would be helped 
not hindered, by the presence of some added 
dialogue, were it, as it would be, appropriate 
dialogue. Thanks to Mr. Pollock, the lan- 
guage is no longer ridiculous—it is no longer 
an anachronism—yet it remaius a trifle bald. 

And now to the conspicuous merits of the 
piece, which are really chiefly in the acting 
and the mounting. Though the spectacle 
may not seem specially remarkable to the 
playgoer who reckons quantity as more than 
quality, it is prcisely what it should be; 
it is singularly complete. The crowd before 
the falling Bastille is managed—seems now 
to manage itselfi—as crowds were never 
managed, I suppose, upon the English stage 
before the Dutch players came to us from 
Rotterdam, or the Meiningen company from 
the little Residenz-town which—like the 
Weimar of the day of Goethe—has done so 
much for the true art of the theatre. Again, 
the grace of one dance, and the madness of 
another—they are things to behold. Then 
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the correct simplicity of the room in which 
Catherine Duval sees her lovers, and the 
unassuming luxury of the statelier apartment 
in which the Comtesse de St. Valéry receives 
unwillingly the abbé! And Miss Terry’s 
dress!—a veritable ouvritre en modes she 
suggests, in some respects, in the first; a 
veritable Marquise, a Marie-Antoinette, in 
the second. Nothing has ever been in better 
taste ; nothing has suited the pereovality of 
the actress more absolutely. 

I have arrived at the acting. Miss Terry 
is herself fortunate in a part which permits to 
her the exercise of well nigh the whole—it 
is not quite the whole—of the range of her 
art. From the humble but radiant little 
bourgeoise of the prologue, to the weary 
pathos, the nobly faded grace, of the middle- 
aged aristocrat of the later acts—that is no 
slight distance for any artist to travel. The 
gaiety, the sprightliness, the simplicity— 
always wonderfully ¢vei/iée—of the first! The 
distinction, the tenderness, the gentle affection 
of the second! Mr. Irving’s range is actually 
yet greater than that of his sister-artist ; but 
the character of Robert Landry bas not quite 
the mental changes of the character of Cathe- 
rine. It follows, therefore, obviously, that 
Mr. Irving is provided for less well. Still, 
here too, the transition, the mere transition— 
from prosperous early manhood to an old age 
utterly decayed and disintegrated—is, in all 
conscience, marked enough. A remarkable 
imagination has guided Mr. Irving in what is 
a remarkable make-up. In one act, we have 
the lover, elegant and prosperous. In another, 
a mouldy gentleman—with vanished mind, 
and tangled hair, and a ‘sorry rheum” in 
the lack-lustre eyes—emerges from behind 
the prison walls which have caged him too 
securely. For facial expression, nothing is 
finer —nothing at once subtler, more tender, 
and more manly—than Mr. Irving’s aspect 
as the curtain falls upon the prologue, and 
Robert Landry acquiesces, without a scene, in 
his removal to the Bastille. Afterwards there 
is point after point: now of energy, now of 
revenge, and now of gentleness. The duel 
scene is, of course, memorable ; so is the final 
moment of sacrifice. The Abbé Latour of 
Mr. Bancroft is a performance of perfect 
polish and discretion. Sleek and subtle in 
the earlier scenes, audacious and abandoned in 
the later, this always interesting and con- 
scientious artist suggests now an infinite 
capacity for elegant evil, and now no little 
aptitude for a blithe and manly method of 
departure from a world which the abbé, in 
his own way, hal thoroughly enjoyed. He 
had drunk of the cup, and there were lees, to 
be taken with no wry fice, at the bottom of 
it. Mr, Arthur Stirling easily, and I think 
skilfully, convinces us of the excellence of 
Legrand; and Mr. Righton—ingenious cha- 
racter-actor and comedian—is as funny as it 
is possibly to be with the not very funny part 
of Toupet—a fashionable barber under Louis 
Seize, and gaoler later on, when there were 
fewer ladies who could bethink themselves of 
elaborate hair-dressing. 

The revival of ‘‘The Dead Heart’’—though 
it has not the importance of the revival of 
‘* Macbeth ”’—is one of the most honourable, 
and one of the most completely justified, of 
the efforts of the Lyceum management. 

FrEeprrick WEDMORE. 
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STAGE NOTES. 


Tux New York papers speak in cordial terms 
of the first appearance in America of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, The place chosen was the capital 
of the Empire State. The play in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal elected to appear was ‘‘ A Scrap 
of Paper,” the late Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
adaptation of Victorien Sardou’s ‘‘Pattes de 
Mouche.” 


‘“‘CasTE” has been brought out at the 
Criterion Theatre during Mr. Wyndham’s 
absence in the United States. The piece has, 
as usual, been favourably received, Mr. David 
James, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss Olga Bran- 
don, creating a particularly good impression. 


Tue Garrick Theatre has reopened with 
further performances of ‘‘The Profligate.” 
Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and 
Miss Kate Rorke are still in the cast; but the 
name of Mr. Hare is for the present ‘‘ out of 
the bill.” 


Or Mr. Sims’s drama of London life, lately 
produced at the Adelphi with an unusually strong 
cast, including Mr. George Alexander and Mr. 
Beveridge, Miss Alma Murray aud Miss Mary 
Rorke, we hope to speak in detail almost im- 
mediately. 


Miss FLoRENCE WADE has added to the 
repertory of her company in the provinces the 
plays of ‘‘Gwynne’s Oath” and ‘ Puck.” 
The latter is from Ouida’s novel, and is found 
very effective. Miss Wade’s performance of 
the heroine in Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘Old Home” 
continues to be appreciated for its unobtrusive 
ekill, its refinement, and its quiet grace. 


THE Vaudeville Theatre—at which ‘In 
Danger” was kept in the bills for a consider- 
able time—is now closed until the return of 
Mr. Thomas Thorne and the Vaudeville com- 
pany in the latter part of November. 


MUSIC. 


THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Leeds: Oct, 9, 1889, 


A SPECIAL feature of these great musical 
gatherings, since the ‘‘ new departure” in 1880, 
bas been the prominence given to Eoglish 
works. In the year just mentioned there 
were two specially written for the occasion; in 
1883, three; in 1886, no less than four; and 
again this year, four. The prominence is 
specially marked now, inasmuch as there is no 
foreign novelty. It was not the original inten- 
tion of the festival committee to draw exclu- 
sively from native sources. Correspondence was 
entered into with Herr Brahms, the greatest of 
living German composers. He, however, 
declined the offer to write a new work on the 
plea cf ill-health. No exception can be taken 
tothe names of Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Villiers 
Stanford, and Mr, Frederick Corder, who— 
especially the first two—bave} distinguished 
themselves repeatedly at festival gatherings at 
Leeds and elsewhere. Dr. W. Creseris a new 
man ; but as a Leeds musician he may claim to 
be heard. The absence from the programme 
of the “Messiah” and the ‘‘Elijah” “ may 
probably provoke some comment,” ray the 
directors in their report. The reason why 
these favourite oratorios have been omitted is 
an excellent one. It is done to make room for 
‘other and Jess familiar works. It is not the 


first time thatthe Leeds committee have ven- 
tured to remove these festival pillars; and they 
have found that they were not absolutely neces- 
sary—as some maintained—to the support of 
the musical edifice, or even to the financial 
success of the enterprise, 


We trust that the 


committee will find results equally favourable 
again this year. 

The general excellence of the scheme with 
regard to the works selected deserves special 
mention. Berlioz's dramatic legend, “ Faust,’ 
has become so popular in England that it is 
well entitled to a place of honour. We are 
also glad to find Brahms’s Requiem in the pro- 
gramme. It is a noble work, and the great 
difficulties which it presents to the singers are 
such as the Leeds choir will be able, and no 
doubt proud, to conquer. Schubert’s Mass in E 
flat, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” Cantatas by Bach 
and Handel, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Golden Legend,” a 
new violin concerto, written by Dr. A 
Mackenzie specially for Seiior Sarasate, and 
many shorter works testify to the catholic taste 
and good judgment of the directors. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is, for the fourth time, 
conductor of the festival ; and, by his firmness, 
tact, and experience, he is acknowledged to be 
the best man that could be chosen to occupy a 
post of such great responsibility. 

The band—consisting, for the most part, of 
English players, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as 
principal—is one of the finest ever heard here. 
It is but right to notice the careful work of 
preparation—first, at the band rehearsals held 
in London, and then at the two days’ full 
rehearsals here on the Monday and Tuesday 
previous to the opening of the festival. We 
notice it, not because it is new, but because we 
are glad to find that prosperity has not, as is 
sometimes the case, begotten carelessness. One 
clear day’s rest between rehearsals and the first 
performance would be indeed welcome to band 
and probably tochorus conductor. It would, of 
course, be an expeusive luxury, for time is 
money; yet one, from an art point of view, 
highly to be commended. 

This week we shall only be able to notice the 
first day’s proceedings. The hall was crowded, 
and the attraction was Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” The 
singing of the National Anthem at once re- 
vealed the excellent quality of tone of the 
voices. So far as we can judge from this morn- 
ing, the sopranos are the best part of the choir. 
Their intonation is exceedingly pure, and the 
volume of tone most pleasing. Next to them 
we would place the basses. The tenors were at 
times out of tune this morning, and, generally, 
they seem to be the weakest part of the choir. 
We shall tell betterlater on. Everything is, of 
course, relative, and if we were listening to the 
Leeds choir for the first time, we should think 
highly of it; but we doubt whether it has the ring 
and the energy of the choirs of 1883 and 1886. 
The performance of ‘‘ Faust” may be briefly de- 
scribed. The Easter Hymn was disappoint- 
ing, but the Chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes 
was admirably rendered. The solo vocalists 
were Mdme, Albani and Messrs. Lloyd, Watkin 
Mills, and Brereton, who were all heard at 
their best. The Hungarian March was given 
with great spirit, and the Ballet of Sylphs with 
wonderful delicacy. The work was received 
favourably but not enthusiastically. 

In the evening was produced Mr. F. Corder’s 
Dramatic Cantata, ‘‘The Sword of Argantyr.”’ 
Of the libretto we have already spoken. The 
first scene, ‘‘ On board ship,” opens with a brief 
orchestral introduction— not forshadowing, 
according to modern practice, the principal per- 
sonages of the drama, but only some of the 
subject matter connected with this first scene. 
The male chorus describing how, at grim grey 
dawn, the sailors were looking out for land is a 
clever and effective piece of writing. The 
orchestral accompaniment is light, but expres- 
sive. Then follows, in excellent contrast, an 
animated ‘‘ Reindeer ” song by the women. The 
music and the words have quite the character 
of a national air. The men sing again, and 





then comes a polyphonic passage for orchestra, | 








which betokens much skill on the composer’s 
part. After another ‘“‘ Reindeer’’ stanza, the 
music becomes more agitated. The men 
are weary of their voyage, their patience 
is exhausted; they revolt and threaten the 
captain’s life. This movement, which con- 
tains some good, free, fugal writing, is worked 
up to an effective climax. There is, however, 
no formal close. Eric, the captain, calls 
Hervor, and we pass, by means of a skilful 
modulation, to her scena with chorus. The 
heroine has a representative theme, one not 
very imposing in itself; but during the course 
of the work it is developed in a variety of 
ways. At its first entry it attracts but little 
attention. Not so with the characteristic 
sword motive, which is given out by the brass 
when Hervor tells the wondrous tale by King 
Argantyr’s sword. There is a certain popular 
element about the ballad sung by the captain 
which may, perhaps, be in keeping with the 
scene, but which does not make it very attrac- 
tive. Neither do we care for the melodramatic 
refrain for the chorus. The next scena for 
Hervor in which she announces her intention 
to free her folk from the yoke of oppression is 
dramatic and exciting. The elaborate use 
made of the “Hervor” theme shows that Mr. 
Corder does not fear those who may accuse 
him of writing on the Wagner lines. The genius 
of that composer has certainly made it difficult 
for those coming immediately after him, but 
composers attempted the Symphony even after 
Beethoven. The chorus of men which follows is 
bold and spirited, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment to the middle section is exceedingly clever. 
A chorus of sirens is also a well-constructed, if 
conventional, movement, with some melodious 
passages for the voices, aud some pleasing 
orchestration. Jt contains more than one remin- 
iscence of Wagner. The final chorus of the 
first scene is full of life; there is in it wonder- 
ful variety of rhythm. An intermezzo for 
orchestra has, so far a8 we can see, no 
particular raison d’étre; and the music, if 
melodious and clever, is not of a high order. 
Scene 2, ‘‘On the Island of Samsoe,” opens 
with a pretty tenor solo (which was much 
applauded this evening); our only objection to 
it is its place in a Dramatic Cantata. The 
description of the passing through the fire by 
Hervor and the shepherd Hjalmar is exciting, 
but the music is not particularly interesting. 
Scene 3, ‘At the Grave of Argantyr,’’ opens 
with some exceedingly dramatic music, among 
which we may notice the summons to 
Argantyr to awake; the close of this first 
movement descends, however, to a lower level. 
The solo for Argantyr contains some good 
points, but is somewhat extravagant in its har- 
monies. A trio for the monarch, the maiden, 
and the shepherd sbows more skill than charm. 
Scene 4, ‘In the Valley,” includes a love 
duet specially noticeable for a clever and pas- 
siopate allegro in 5-4 time, and a fine lament 
over the dead body of the shepherd. The 
closing number for chorus is not particularly 
strong. 

Mr. Corder displays in this cantata great 
dramatic power and musical skill; but, so 
far as we cau judge, there is not sufficient 
homogeneity of style in it, and in places one 
traces too much effort after originality. It is, 
however, @ work which will add to his reputa- 
tion. We have only time, with regard to the 
performance, to say that Mdme. Valleria, 
through illness or some cause, did not do any- 
thing like justice to her part. Messrs. Bar- 
rington Foote, Piercy, and Ferguson rendered 
efficient service. The composer was cheered 
and recalled at the close. 

A performance of the third act of ‘‘Tann- 
hiiuser”” followed, in which Mr, Lloyd greatly 
distinguished himself. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








